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THE DARK CHEEKS FLUSHED WITH PLEASURE AS DONALD APPROACHED. THIS WAS THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR WHICH HE SOUGHT. 


DONALD’S LITTLE RUSE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Dowager Lady Chisholm sat alone in her 

boudoir, her black brows knit in thought, her 
handsome, wicked old face eet in hard lines. 
: (She was reflecting bitterly—upon the smallness 
of her income, the impossibility of gratifying her 
extravagant tastes, and, as was her habit, she 
frequently uttered her complaints aloud. 

“Tt is time the girl was married, and she should 
marry well—should—I say she must. I don’t 
latend to have a repetition of her mother’s folly ; 
a3 Chisholm does not trouble about her pros- 
pects, they must be my care—and as a gvod act 
deserves its reward, I intend to share her pros- 
perity—when it comes.” 

She rose, and leaning upon her gold-headed 
cane moved to a window close by, looking with 
keen, black eyes upon the pleasant homestead 

and rich meadows of Westerfield. 


“So he is coming home to-morrow ; well Adriel 
might du a great deal worse for herself than 
marry Vale Westerfield. Mrs. Fordyce said he 
saw her at the Academy and admired her; but 
then she doesn’t often speak the truth, so I am 
half afraid to build my hopes on him—-then, too, 
his looks would not recommend him.to any young 
girl—still, one can’t live on looks; and I shall 
not study her fancies.” 

She was silent awhile, her eyes wandering to 
the very distant towers, St. Olave’s Hall. 

“That would be a chance,” she mused, aloud, 
“ why on earth doesn’t the new lord return. They 
say he is quite young, and fancy free; young 
men are always impressionable, and, fool though 
she is, Adriel has beauty ; not of the type I 
approve ; but men see with other eyes ; and she 
has birth, even though she is penniless. Lady St. 
Olaves! what a glorious prospect ; the most 
magnificent estate in the county, and a rent-roll 
of twenty thousand per annum. What woman 
in her senses would refuse such a chance?” 

She returned to her chair, and fell once again 
to brooding over ways and means, in which em- 
ployment she fell asleep. 





The wintry sun shining in upon her, showed a 


handsome, though Mephistophelean face, a little 
wrinkled, it is true, for my lady was fast approach- 
ing seventy ; the hair beneath the rich lace cap 
was still abundant, and very few white threads 
showed amongst the black ; it was indeed difficult 
to realise that she had almost fulfille 1 the allotted 
time of life. 

Poor though she was, she was still a power in 
the county ; once she swayed men by her beauty 
and fascination ; now she swayed them by fear. 

There was not a county family whose history 
she did not know intimately, whose skeleton she 
would not produce to public gaze, supposing one 
= its members to be so foolhardy as to offend 

er. 

Presents of game, fruit, and flowers were con- 
stantly sent her ; she accepted them with a grim 
emile, sometimes remarking,— 

“It was better to be feared than loved ; far 
more profitable in the end.” 

She had been three times married, and if 
rumour could be believed, her first husband had 
taken his life because she made it a burden too 
heavy to be borne; her second indulged in 





excesses of every kind, wasting his substance and 
dying prematurely. 
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Then she married Lord Chisholm, already a 
widower with two children, a son and daughter. 

The son reaching manhood left home after a 
violent quarrel with his stepmother; the 
daughter a few years later married a clergyman 
pamed Stanstead, who had nothing but his 
stipend. 

Still later Lord Chisholm died, leaving all that 
he could to his son; a slender portion went to the 
dowager (for Charles had been married some 
years) there was nothing for Amy, and her 
brother took no notice of her death, which 
occurred soon after, or of the child Adriel, who 
was presently bereft of her remaining parent. 

Then, to the surprise of everybody, Lady 
Chisholm stepped forward and offered to share 
her home with her “ grandchild,” as she was 
pleased to call her. 

The simple ones said,— 

“She could not be quite so black as she was 
painted,” but those who knew her well guessed 
what motives actuated her conduct. 

First, she wished to make her stepson’s dis- 
regard of his niece the more apparent ; he was 
unpopular, she intended he should be still more 
so; then Adriel Stanstead gave promise even 
then of great beauty ; if she lived she must marry 
well, and for the benefit of my lady herself. 

The girl was carefully trained and educated, 
for her self-constituted guardian declared “an 
ignorant woman had no chance of improving her 
condition,” but she led a very secluded life, 
having no companions, very rarely walking abroad. 
The Dower House itself was small, but the 
grounds were very extensive, and Lady Chisholm 
did not wish people to grow too accustomed to 
Adriel’s increasing beauty; she wanted it to 
burst in full force upon them and bewilder the 
hearts and minds of all the susceptible young 
men whom she called “ eligible partis.” 

“ Nothing like rivalry to stimulate love,” she 
shrewdly observed. For the rest, Adriel’s heart 
was starving whilst-her mind grew rich upon its 
food. She never knew what it was to receive a 
kindly look or word from her grandmother ; she 
was constantly reminded of her dependant con- 
dition, of the wonderfnl expense of her main- 
tenance, and many a night her pillow was wet 
with bitter tears, because she found the bread of 
charity so hard to eat. 

Once only had she left the Dower House since 
her arrival, and that was when Mrs. Fordyce, the 
previous year, had taken her to London for one 
blissful week. It was then Sir Vale Westerfield 
saw her—unknown to her—she was not quite 
seventeen then, not yet out, and consequently 
allowed to participate only in the mildest 
pleasures, but she looked back to that period as the 
happiest her life had ever known. 

The pale sunshine had long faded from the 
room, when Lady Chisholm woke to find Selina, 
her maid, standing before her with a daintily- 
arranged tray. 

“You bade me wake you at four, my lady,” 
she said, in a deprecatory manner, for the mis- 
tress was not remarkable for an equable temper. 
But now she sat erect, and remarking,— 

“Quite right, quite right,” in an alert tone, 
sipped her coffee, played with her cake, then 
added casually, “ Tell Miss Adriel when you go 
down, that I wish to see her ; she is in the house 
I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, yes, my lady ; she has not been out all 
day, her cough is troublesome.” 

Presently she carried away the tray, and a few 
minutes later a young girl entered the room. 

he was very beautiful, with golden brown hair, 
and deep eyes that were brown in the shade, 
amber in the sunshine, and her skin was so exqui- 
sitely fair, that beside her my lady looked almost 
av Ethiopian 

“ Selina tells me you have a cough,” remarked 
her grandmother, sharply, “now, I should like 
to know how you contracted that. I suppose I 
shall have to consult Dudley—another expense— 
really, you seem to forget, Adriel, how great an 
inroad your maintenance makes in my wretchedly 
meagre income. But for you I could enjoy those 
few luxuries I need and my age calls for—there 
is scarcely another woman in the world who weuid 
do as I have done—because you see you have no 
claim upon me—none whatever.” 





During this pleasant little speech, Adriel had 
sat with downcast eyes, and cheeks flushing and 
paling alternately ; her lips quivered, and there 
was a suspicious moisture on the long black 
lashes. But she stood too much in awe of my 
lady to make any response, and this only called 
for another reproof, 

“Why don’t you speak, girl? To all intents 
and purposes, you might be a deaf mute; and 
what on earth are you crying for? You know I 
hate tears, they spoil one’s looks, and age one 
awfully. Don’t let me have any more nonsense 
of this kind ; your face is your fortune, and it is 
dangerous to try experiments upon it ; remember 
that. Now I'll come to the business I have on 
hand. Do you know that Sir Vale Westerfield is 
returning to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, grandmother; Selina told me,” 
answered Adrie], as steadily as she could. 

“Trust a servant to gossip! Well, it is high 
time he took up residence here ; he wert away 
just before I offered you a home-a romantic 
love affair some said, but I know better. He and 
his father could not agree ; the old man was a 
spendthrift, and the young went to sume out- 
landish American place, where he made his pile 
in four or five years. Then old Sir Vale died, and 
the son paid off the mortgage on the estate ; since 
then he’s been travelling, but now he intends 
settling down. That old frump Anna Westerfield 
his aunt, is going to keep house for him.” 

‘ Then, witha keen glance at Adriel’s uninterested 
ace,— 

“It would bea fine thing for a penniless girl 
to become mistress of the Manor, Westerfield 
has a clear five thousand a year ; what do you 
say ? ” 

“That it must be very nice to have plenty of 


‘money, but that no good girl would’ marry any 


man for his possessions.” 

My lady laughed sneeringly. 

* Oh, itis done every day. Itisonly fools who 
marry for love, and they always live to repent it ; 
there is nothing which dies or changes so quick'y. 
Remember, Adriel, Z don’t intend.you should 
follow your mother’s example, and I will not 
countenance the slightest opposition to my 
wishes. Now sit Cown and write to Payne—by 
some means I must provide you with a pretty 
evening dress; next week we dine at the 
Fordyce’s, and Westerficld will be there,” 

Adriel hesitated ; she knew enough of her 
grandmother’s true nature to guess what plot she 
was weaving, and now she said, hesitatingly,— 

“Need Igo? I had rather stay at home; I 
know hardly anyone, and I am not really out 


“Then regard this as your début, my dear, and 
obey my orders. See here, you are old enough 
now to understand that your whole future 
depends upon your marriage. You are beautiful 
and accomplished, you are also heartwhole and 
fancy free ; your hand is mine to dispose of as I 
see fit, and it will go to the richest suitur, be he 
old or young.” 

The girl cried out in shame and pain, but one 
glance from the bright, black eyes stayed any 
protest she might have made, and in silence she 
wrote and sealed her note, at the conclusion of 
which task Lady Chisholm once more took up 
her parable. 

“You owe all that you have, all that you are, 
to me. In common gratitude to me you will 
subject your inclination to my wishes. Before 
we go to the Fordyce’s I will draw out a list of 
ineligibles whom you will avoid as far as is 
consistent with courtesy. Beggars must not be 
choosers, a penniless girl must not indulge in the 
luxury of love. There is Alec Ross, the hand- 
somest man in the county, he cannot afford to 
marry, except he marries money; don’t waste 
any of your sweetness upon him ; then there is 
Gerald Forth, he has pleasant manners, but he 
has an invalid sister and crippled mother to 
support, and his income is too small to divide 
between four, to say nothing of possible babies— 
but there, you shall hive the list. And now I 
think you may go,” and Adriel, only too glad to 
escape, fled to her room. 

With hands fast-locked upon her bosom, she 


| sobbed out,— 


“Shall I ever sink to her level, become as she 





is? Oh! Heaven forbid, and in its mercy keep 
me true to my better self.” 





CHAPTER IE 


Tue day of the Fordyce’s dinner had arrived ; 
as Lady Chisholm and her granddaughter entered 
the wide hall the hostess went out to meet them, 
for Adriel was a great favourite with her. As 
her eyes rested on the slender, white-gowned 
young figure, she said, warmly,— 

“ My dear child, you have excelled yourself ! 
Lady Chisholm, you should be very proud of 
your charge.” 

Her ladyship, smiling grimly, answered,— 

“T shall wait first to see how she acquits her- 
self ; beauty is all very well, but it is liable to 
damage, and must fade with time,” and looking 
very like a malignant fairy, she passed into the 
reception room: 

She wore black satin and such diamonds as 
remained to her from the wreck of her fortunes; 
on her they had a somewhat sinister appearance, 
and yet there was not a woman of her age in the 
county so ‘handsome, so @reéct, as Barbara Lady 
Chisholm, : 

Quite a little knot of elderly men gathered 
round her chair ; they liked listening to her racy 
stories ; the latest scandal retailed in modulated 
tones, with a glance here, a. smile there, to im- 
part a fresh meaning to each word. She was a 
wonderful woman they all ed ; her memory 
was as fresh as ever, her spirits still untamed ; 
she was.awfully amusing, “but, Gad!” they 
would finish, “ what a fool a man must be to 
make such a woman wife !” 

Yet there were those amongst them who had 
once aspired to her hand, but then,—“ that was 
ages ago,” and it was nonsense to revive the fact. 

Oue of them was even then leaning over he 
chair as she asked,— 

“Ts not Westerfield coming? Has he failed 
Mrs. Fordyce at the last moment ?” 

“Failed her? No. But there was rather a 
hitch in the arrangement at first. It seems 
Westerfield has a young secretary to whom he 
is greatly attached, and he refuses to accept any 
invitation which does not include him.” 

“Westerfield is a fool, and that precious secre- 
tary will rob him yet,” the lady answered, in her 
quickest, sharpest tones. ‘“‘ What said Mrs, 
Fordyce?” 

“ Oh, she was in a quandary at first, but hav- 
ing seen the fellow (his name is Romford), and 
found him satisfactory, she gave Weste field per- 
mission to bring him along. Awfully foolish, of 
course, but, entre nous, our good hostess is not 
the wisest of women.” 

“Especially with regard to matters of 
etiquette,” interrupted my ledy. “She is only 
a yeoman’s daughter ; one dcesn’t gather figs 
from thistles, Ah! that is Westerfield ! he has 
not improved with years,” and she keenly 
scanned the man entering. 

He was very tall, and painfully thin ; his 
complexion was pink and white as a child’s; 
his short-sighted eyes were blue as ldbelia, and 
the fair hair which he wore rather long, curled 
about his head in womanish ringlets. 

“What a terrible noodle!” whispered the 
awful old lady, adding to herself, “and what a 
fool to keep such a man as that beside him ! so 
that is the secretary.” 

The young man who followed Sir Vale was his 
exact antipodes in all things. Just a little above 
the medium height, with a finely-proportioned 
figure, his head well set upon a column-like 
throat, his features, for all their regularity and 
delicacy, manly and proud ; his eyes were clear, 
dark brown, steadfast and a trifle haughty, and 
about the classic head the closely cropped waves 
of hair were so dark as to be almost black. He 
carried himself with an air of pride vastly 
becoming in one so young, for he could not have 
been more than twenty-four. 

“Mrs. Fordyce must be mad to admit him to 
her circle,” said my lady to her friend. ‘“ Why 
he is the very type of man romantic girls g° 
mad about, Curious how familiar his face 
appears to me, for I am quite sure I never knew 
a soul named Romford.” 
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Then the guests filed into dinner, and there 
was no further chance for comments; but it 
pleased her when, Jater in the evening, Sir Vale 
Westerfield found his way to Adriel’s side. 

Covertly she watched them, growing angry all 
the while that the girl evidently did not exert 
herself to amuse or please him ; rather answered 
with unsmiling lips and in monosyllables, Pre- 
sently, as if wearied with his efforts, he rose and 
approached her lad)ship, who put out a little 
slender hand to meet his. 

“My dear Sir Vale, I am so glad to welcome 
you home! How many years is it since you 
went away—fta, or twelve? Ah, how time flies 
for those who are old. Apparently, it has stood 
still for you.” 

“And you,” he rejoined, with a slow, faint 
smile, “‘you have fuund the secret of eterual 
youth, Lady Chisholm. They are telling me 
that ‘the beautiful Miss Stanstead’ is your 
grand-daughter. It seems scarcely feasible.” 

The black eyes met his keenly. 

“ Westerfield, you are talking nonsense. You 
know I am close on seventy, and Adriel is hardly 
eighteen. Suppose we cry a truce to flattery. 
Tell me truly, what is your opinion of my ward?” 

“ She is the loveliest girleiun the room, and the 
most unapproachable,” 

“Oh, nonsense! she is shy. Not out yet. I 
am afraid I have kept her just a little bit too 
secluded. But I like innocence in young girls.” 

“ Yes,” said Westerfield, with the same faint 
smnile, “that, of course. Miss Stanstead is not 
a Chisholm either in manners or appearauce,” 

“T don't know quite how to take that remark. 
But I do know I am unfeignedly pleased to see 
you. And, of course, you intend to settle 
amongst us. As a very privileged friend, may I 
ask the bride-elect’s name ?” 

“At present there is no bride-elect,” he 
answered, without the slightest ruffle in his slow, 
calm voice, ‘“‘ Miss Stanstead is like her father.” 

“Yes, even to his absurd amiability and shy 
reserve. But she is a good girl, and a clever one. 
Sir Vale, who is that young man beside her 
now ?” 

The black eyes flashed a lightning glance at 
Adriel’s companion ; Sir Vale saw it, and smiled. 

“A very good fellow, and my secretary. We 
are inseparable, and his name is Donald Romford. 
I pay him one hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum for his services. They are worth thrice 
the amount.” 

Then sumebody else joined them, and nothing 
further was said upon the subject; but later 
Donald Romford led Miss Stanstead to the piano, 
and she sang ‘‘Hullah’s Storm,” and “It came 
with the Merry May Love,” for she had a pure, 
sweet contralto voice ; and as she sang the babble 
died out. Donald turned her pages; the girl 
was not afraid of him ; he was a “ detrimental,” 
and could not suspect her of designs upon him, 

When she had been duly thanked and ap- 
plauded, she went with him upon the terrace, 
whilst Lady Chisholm (whom, indeed, she had 
forgotten) inwardly raved and vowed vengeance. 
Side by side they stood, these two beautiful 
young people, under the cold, starlit sky, and if 
she had dared or cared to look, she would have 
seen Donald’s eyes were bright with admiration. 

“You have given me great pleasure,” he said. 
“The English public might well deplore the loss 
of your voice. I am sorry that it is not necessary 
for you to use it for our delight.” 

“T am glad if I have pleased you,” she answered, 
shyly. “But do not run away with the im- 
pression that I am gloriously independent. I 
wish I were,” Then with a sudden change of 
topic, “and do you like Westerfield ?” 

“T don’t quite know yet; the place seems 
tame at present, But I daresay” (with a queer 
look in his fine eyes) “I shall grow accustomed 
to it, as my work lies here, And then habit is 
second nature.” 

A slow voice startled them. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Stanstead, but Lady 
Chisholm says that she is too tired to remain 
longer, Will you please go to her.” And Vale 
offered his arm. She shrank back as though he 
had struck her, and murmuring something to the 
effect that she would go alone, hurried away. 


distressed. “Can you tell me, Donald ?” 

“How should I know? Old boy, she is the 
loveliest girl under the sun, I cannot remember 
her as that old Jezebel’s granddaughter.” 

“ Neither is she. Wheu shall I teach you the 
genealogy of the c,unty? She is not connected 
with her ladyship in any way. Her paternal 
grandmother was a Longstone ; her maternal, a 
Heriot. Poor girl, I am afraid she has asad time 
of it with old Barbara Chisholm. Oh, by the 
way, we are to drop in quite en famille to lunch 
to-morrow. Her ladyship insisted. At first she 
demurred at receiving you. But I told her we 
always huated in couples. And after a great 
deal of hesitation she agreed to receive you, 
giving me at the same time a little lecture upon 
the democracy so prevalent in the middle classes 
now. She hadn’t the least doubt of your re- 
spectability. But she thought it rather foolish, 
you know, to treat an inferior with quite so much 
consideration.” 

Donald Romford fell back laughing upon a 
garden seat. 

“Bravo! Good old aristocrat! Don’t stop, 
Vale, in your story. I promise to be the very 
embodiment of silence. I hope you told her that 
I was the worthy son of unworthy parents—not 
a bad fellow in the main—but, of course, not free 
from the vices and crimes of my class.” 

“T shall tell you nothing more whilst you are 
so boistervus.” p 

“Tt isn’t given to everyone to be a gentle 
zephyr—I am rude Boreas. I say, Vale, where 
are you going?” 

“That is her ladyship’s carriage. I want to 
say good-night to her.” 

“Commend me to her good graces. Wait +I 
am coming too, That girl is too lovely to be dis- 
missed with one look of approval.” 

Consequently, to Lady Chisholm’s intense an- 
noyance, the secretary came to the caniage door 
with Sir Vale. 

She purposely ignored him as she gave her 
hand to the former. 

“ Good-bye, dear Sir Vale. So pleased to have 
met you again, And on no account forget your 
promise.” 

“Certainly not. Romford is equally delighted 
with myself to accept your kindness. Good-night, 
Lady Chisholm ; good-night, Miss Stanstead.” 

Adriel’s answer was almost inaudible as they 
rolled away, and Donald said viciously,— 

“ Jezebel makes that girl’s life miserable, I'll 
swear, I would give somethiug to bring an ache 
to my lady’s heart.” 

“You would attempt an impossible thing ; my 
lady has no heart.” 

Meanwhile poor Adriel was enduring purga- 
tory. Scarcely had they left the Fordyces than 
her grandmother, leaning forward, said,—_- 

“ You are a fool and an idiot—you will disgrace 
me yet, I foresee.” 

Adriel was too used to such harangues to reply ; 
but to-night her silence appeared to incense my 
lady, who, catching one hand in both her little 
slender ones (which, for all their slenderness, were 
strong as steel), hissed rather than said,— 
“How dared you ignore my warnings and 
commands, setting my judgment at nought, 
making yourself the butt for ridicule.” 
“Grandmother, I do not understand,” she 
faltered. 

“ Because you won’t. Did T not tell you to 
cultivate Westerfield? Instead of which you 
treated him with scantest courtesy, preferring to 
make yourself conspicuous with that handsome 
ne’er-do-well, his secretary. Once for all, I intend 
you should marry Westerfield, and you know that 
with me to will is to do,” 

“ Grandmother, if ever I marry, I shall marry 
for love ; and—and—Oh ! why won’t you let me 
go away? Iam not ungrateful to you, but I 
capuot see with your eyes or think as you think. 
Perhaps I am like my mother ; I hope so, because 
those who knew her well say that—that——” 
“She was a saint, I suppose,” sneered my lady. 
“ Well, that is only another word for a fool ; and 
I must confess your good opinion of yourself 
savours of conceit. But you have to obey me—I 
am your guardi:n, the sole arbitrator of your 





“ Now, what have I done or said to bring such 


life,” 


a look to her face?” said Westerfield, genuinely | 


Adriel snatched her hand from her hold. 

“TJ will not acknowledge that. I will not forget 
all that a true woman should remember. Grand- 
mother, there are little children in Uncle Charles’s 
nursery ; surely, for my mother’s sake, he will let 
me be governess ——” 

“ Be quiet. Lord Chisholm has even less care 
for you than for his sister. You are the offspring 
of a marriage he regarded as a disgrace to his 
family.” 


-_—_— 


CHAPTER Ik. 


“ Miss STANFIELD,” said Westerfield, a week or 
two later, “‘ why do you go persistently avoid me, 
Have I in any way offended you?” 

“No, oh no!” the girl answered, nervously 
clasping and unclasping her hands, “I am sorry 
that I should have given you that impression.” 

“Tf you are sorry you will try to remove it, 
Cannot we be friends $” 

The sweet, fuir face, flushed deeply, the red 
lips quivered ; she did not know what answer to 
make, and const:uing her silence as shyness he 
said, encouragingly ,— 

“1 am not very formidable, and honestly J wish 
to improve our acquaintance ; we are such near 
neighbours, and you lead such a solitary life— 
Miss Adriel, won’t you let me have a share 
in it?” 

“No, oh no!” she broke out again, and -this 
time in evident distress ; “do not think me 
u grateful, but there are reasons why what you 
ask cannot be; if you would be my friend you 
would let me severely alone.” 

He was puzzled a moment, then a light broke 
in upon him. 

‘“‘ My dear child,” he said, ever sogently, ‘ put 
aside your reasons ; they can only exist in your 
own mind, and I for one shall not misjudge 

ou.” 

She put up her hands to hide her shamed face ; 
bul he gently possessed himself of them, so that 
she stood revealed to him in all her sweet 
confusion. 

_ “You must learn to trust me, to know that [ 
never can think evil of you ; and when that lessen 
is mastered, I hope to teach you another. Now 
let us go in, Lady Chisholm will think we are 
lust. By the way, do you agree very well with 
grandmother? I donotask the question through 
vulgar curiosity.” 

“Tam quite sure of that,” warmly, ‘and I 
will answer you frankly. Weare not very good 
friends ; she frightens me, and J weary her.” 

“ Poor little gir)!” murmured the slow, soft 
voice; ‘‘ please Heaven the path will soon be made 
easier for your feet to tread,” and then they 
went in, to rejoice Lady Chisholm’s heart with 
the thought that all things were working towards 
the fulfilment of her schemes. 

That night, when Sir Vale and his secretary 
were smoking together, the former said,— 

‘*T think I have discovered the reason for Mise 
Stanstead’s avoidance of me, In her estimation 
Iam arich man, and I feel sure (knowiog Bar- 
bara Chisholm as I do) that she has told the 
girl she must marry money only ; perhaps she 
has desigus upon me.” 

*T should say she has, most decidedly ; she is 
amiable with you.” 

They smoked iu silence awhile, then the elder 
man said, shamefacedly,—- 

“T want Adriel to feel that I trust her fully ; 
she would not give her hand without her hears— 
Donald, you may think mg a fool ; if so, you are 
at perfect liberty to say so—but if I can make 
her care for me ever so little, I will take her out 
of that old Jezebel’s clutches, and bring her home 
to Westerfield.” 

A slight exclamation broke from Donald, as he 
stooped to pick up his falleu pipe ; ‘I beg your 
pardon,” he said, quite steadily, when he had 
recovered it, ‘‘the interruption was uninten- 
tional.” 

Westerfield never noticed how queer his voice 
sounded ; he was not a particularly observant 
man, and as the lamp stood between himself and 
his secretary he did not see the palior of the 
handsome, resolute, young face, the sudden look 





of pain in the proud, dark eyes, 
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“ Well,” said the other, “ Adriel does not hold 
me very dear at present, but I think kindness 
will win her heart. I shall not lose much time 
in putting my fate to the test ; you see, Donald, 
I am a great deal her senior, she is only eighteen, 
and I thirty-four ; then I am not the sort of 
fellow a young girl admires, but I love her, and 
I have never given a second thought to any other 
woman,” 

Donald was quiet awhile; then he remarked 
slowly, and with evident effort,— 

* Suppose that she preferred another man— 
what would you do?” 

“Stand aside that he might pass, if I believed 
he could make her happy ; it is her good I desire 
i my own bliss must be second always to 
that.” 

“You are unlike any other fellow I know, 
Westerfield, and you ought to win her. But to 
carry our suppositionary case further—what if 
your own friend—what if /—too, desired her, 
and won her? Would that not be more bitter 
than death to you ?” 

“No; I do not pretend that I should not 
suffer ; but so long as there was notreachery my 
friend would Le still my friend, and she being 
happy, I should not complain. Won't you wish 
me luck, Donald ?” 

“ With all my heart,” he answered, stretching 
out his hand, “there never was a fellow like ycu 
in your self-forgetfulness.” 

“But how white you are! I did not notice 
that until now ; what is it?” 

“This infernally strong tubacco of yours; it 
is always a little too much for me, I think I 
will go outside a moment ; don’t move, you look 
so comfortable and I shall only take a turn or 
two in the garden.” 

So Westerfield remained alone, whilst Donald 
Romford paced up and down under the gloomy 
sky. His thoughts were not very pleasant ones 
to judge by the expression of his face, but at 
least they were true to his friend. 

“So Vale loves her! I almost thought him in- 
capable of the tender passion—what a fool I was ! 
Well, this I know, neither by word nor look will 
I seek to win her from him, If he speaks and 
fails, then my turn will come, for it is not right 
(supposing she cares for me) to let her life be 
apoiled ;for the want of a word. Adriel! my 
dear, my dear | if I must lose you, I would rather 
loze you to Vale than any—he is the best of men 
—and can I forget that I owe him my very life, 
Heaven bless him ! 

He was not long absent from the house, but 
when he returned he wore his wonted look ; his 
eyes were bright and full of courage, for the 

‘victory over self had been won, and he was the 
nobler for the fight. Not for worlds would he 
have played Westerfield falsely ; next to Adriel 
he loved him best on earth, and with Donald 
Romford love was no slight or shifting passion. 

So it came about that when Sir Vale visited 
the Dower House the secretary did not accom- 
pany him, an arrangement which vastly pleased 
Lady Chisholm. 

“Westerfield is in earnest,” she thought. 
* Adriel will soon have to choose between him 
and exile. I don’t suppose even she is such a 
fool as to prefer the latter. I began to be rather 
afraid of that Romford, and really in old-world 
parlance he is ‘a pretty fellow.’ But then the 
madness of marrying a man who subsists some- 
how upon a bare one hundred and twenty 
pounds !—it would be suicidal, and I am not the 
woman to countenance such folly.” 

Daily Sir Vale came and went, bringing always 
some gift ; ringing the changes between flowers 
and fruit, books and music. At first Adriel 
accepted them with evident pleasure, but gra- 
dually as the man’s manner became impressive 
her old shyness returned, and a great fear 
possessed her lest the thing Lady Chisholm 
desired had come to pass. Then, too, all un- 
consciously to herself, she had grown to look 
eagerly for Donald's coming—now he never came. 
If by chance they met, he passed her with a 
smile and formal bow ; and each time that ache 
in her heart grew more intolerable ; sometimes 
she felt she must cry aloud to him to give her 
ene kind word but pride sustained her, and as 
yet she would not say to herself, “I love him” ; 





she even tried to cheat herself into the belief 
that he was less to her than Westerfield, only of 
course she failed signally. 

Thus matters stood when the time of prim- 
roses arrived, Easter feil unusually early that 
year, and Adricel who was clever in such matters, 
had been pressed to assist in the church decora- 
tions, The conservatory at the Dower House 
boasted few flowers, but Westerfield had for- 
warded a great supply of the choicest sort, much 
to his gardener’s disgust and Adriel’s pain. 

She dared not refuse to accept them ; that 
would have hurt him and called down the vials 
of Lady Chisholm’s wrath upon her head. So 
she fashioned them into garlands and crosses, 
and whilst she was thus employed her unwel- 
come suitor entered. Lady Chisholm thanked 
him effusively for his ‘‘ princely gift.” 

Adriel scarcely spoke, but the white hands, 
busy with the blossoms, began to tremble when, 
with some trivial excuse, her grandmother rose 
and left them alone together. 

Vale went at once to her side. This was the 
opportunity he had longed for, and be would not 
let it slip. Usually he was slow to act; but, 
then, he had thought of this moment so long, 
was so fully resolved to risk all at a throw, that 
he had little time for fear, and none for hesita- 
tion, because at any minute Lady Chisholm 
might return. 

‘“* Lay aside your work, Adriel,” he said very 
quietly ; “that can wait, and I cannot. I have 
something to say to you, something to ask, and 
your answer, whatever it may be, will alter the 
whole current of my life.” 

She obeyed him so far as to lay aside her 
flowers, but she could not meet the earnest 
regard of his eyes; only she hoped, from the 
very quietude of his manner, that the question 


he had to ask was not the one she so much/ 
dreaded to hear. She did not understand the 


man beside her; she scarcely appreciated his 
kindness, or guessed his true worth ; these were 
things she wouid learn later on. 

Vale, stooping over her, said,— 

“T ama poor sort of lover fora young and 
beautiful girl, but I have been presumptuous 
enough to hope one day you might care for me, 
and I can wait. I will not hurry you, dear. I 
only ask you to ¢ry to like me weil enough 
to——” : 

“No, no!” she broke in distressfully ; “it 
can never, never be! Oh, Sir Vale, I do not 
wish to hurt you— but— but—cannot you 
guess—— ?” 

“Tecan wait,” he repeated equably. “I have 
startled you ; but I do not wish you to answer 
me at once. Naturally, you want time for 
thought. I know I am asking so much more 
than I should, but my whole life shall be spent 
in the effort to make you happier than you now 
are. I cannot bear to see you suffer, my 
child——” 

She lifted her eyes to his then ; he saw they 
were wet with tears. 

“Tf I could say yes I would,” she answered 
unsteadily. “It is hard that when love is 
offered me I must reject it. Perhaps if you had 
been a poor man things might have been dif- 
ferent ; as it is, I started with a fear of, and a 
prejudice against, you — forgive me, if you 
can——”’ 

“ Do you duubt that I would forgive anything 
there might be which called for pardon? But 
let us really understand each other; plain 
speech is always best. Why should the fact of 
my comparative wealth steel your heart against 
me? Adriel, hide nothing, now.” 

She struggled bravely with herself awhile, 
then said under her breath,— 

“‘T was afraid you would think I wanted the 
good things you could offer me, and would 
presume upon that thought—and—and—oh, I 
must tell you, so that you do not believe me so 
very foolish or bad—Lady Chisholm hoped you 
would ask me to marry you, and bade me say 
yes in such a case.” 

Vale’s face darkened at this confirmation of 
his suspicions, and he thought,— 

“ So I have Jezebel to thank for this blow ;” 
then he said aloud, “ But I know you as you are, 
dear love ; and say that, at a word, I could lose 





my all, would your answer still remain the 
same? Would you let pity for me grow into 
love? Or is there some other reason '~some 
other man ?” 

“ You must not ask me that,” cried Adriel, 
breaking down wholly. ‘“ Please, please go away 
—I am so sorry, but——” 

“ Hush,” he answered gently ; “you shall not 
distress yourself. I was a fool to hope or wish 
this thing.” Then he laid his hands as though 
in blessing on her head, and, without further 
speech, left ber. 

Certainly, he was not a demonstrative lover— 
at times he even appeared lukewaem ; but none 
the less cruel was his pain as he walked home, 
thinking of his vanished dream, and wondering 
over that other man’s identity. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On her return, Lady Chisholm, looking keenly 
at Adriel, saw she had been crying and was still 
evidently agitated. 

“ Where is Westerfield ?” she demanded. “Why 
did he leave withoyt seeing me? Have you 
offended him in any way !” 

“No, he was not offended,” Adriel answered 
unsteadily, “ we are good friends.” 

“ And nothing more? Whose fault is that?” 
and advancing, she laid her hands upon the girl's 
shoulders, whilst she looked keenly into her tell- 
tale face. ‘‘ Has he declared himself ?” 

“Yes; and, grandmother, I told you how it 
would be ; I was obliged to say no. I can never 
marry him and he understands why.” 

“‘You said ‘No’” her ladyship repeated in a 
low, intense voice, “ you dared to set your will 
in opposition to mine?” and with the palm of 
her hand she struck the soft cheek twice. 

Tears rose to Adriel’s eyes, not because of the 
pain, but the indignity of the blow, and she 
cowered a little before the fierce glance fixed upon 
her. 

“You, a beggar—said ‘No’ to Westerfield and 
a fortune! Well, I am not easily thwarted, and 
since you have defied-me, it is a point of general- 
ship with me to overcome you. I shall recall 
Westerfield, and you will then answer as I shall 
dictate.” 

‘¢ He would not take an unwilling wife ; I never 
understood until to-day how generous and 
he is——” 

“Tf you acknowledge his generosity and good- 
ness,” broke in her ladyship sneeringly, “ why not 
accept the position he offers? I tell you, girl, 
neither man nor woman has yet thwarted my 
plans ; it is not for you to bring failure upon me. 
Ring the bell.” . 

Adriel obeyed, and a servant appearing, Lady 
Chisholm ordered the carriage to be brought 
round with all due speed. 

“Tam going to Westerfield,” she added for 
Adriel’s benefit, and they being alone once more 
the girl cried out indignantly,— 

“You must not go ; I will not be offered for 
sale as a beast in the market. You may send me 
away if you will—I could not well be more un- 
happy than I am here, but you never shall induce 
me to play traitor to myself. I have been too 
long a coward——” : ; 

“Sit down ; really I had no idea I entertained 
the tragic muse, and let me remind me you, my 
dearest girl, that violence is not geod form. 
Westerfield still desires a fool for his wife, he shall 
have her.” : 

Then she walked out in stately fashion, locking 
Adriel in the room ; in a little while the unhappy 
girl had the misery of seeing her drive off in the 
direction of the Hall. 

“How dare she so degrade me?” She 
questioned aloud as she paced to and fro ; never 
had she been so angry, for by nature she was 
gentle and years of tyranny had made her fearful, 
too, 
“Oh, pray Heaven, he will not listen to her; he 
knows her and her wiles ; he seems generous, but 
if she should win him to her way of thinking, 
what then am I todo. There seems only death 
left to me,” and she shuddered, for life held 
possibilities of happiness, and the blood ran 8° 
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warmly in her young veins that she could not 
contemplate death calmly—“ to lie in cold ob- 
struction and to rot,” were the words which 
haunted her as she waited her grandmother's 
return. 

Arrived at the Hall her ladyship inquired for 

its master, and after a little delay Sir Vale ap- 
peared. He was slower of movement and speech 
than ever, and for all his courtesy was evidently 
not pleased by this visit. 

“ What calamity has brought Lady Chisholm 
bere in such haste?” he asked as he sat down a 
little distance from her. 

“Calamity it is! Why, that foolish child of 
mine has confessed that for some very ridiculous 
seruple she has refused to consider your honour- 

able and flattering proposal. But, my dear Sir 
Vale, a girl’s no so often means yes ; and unfor- 
tunately men are so easily daunted.” 

“I do Miss Stanstead the justice to believe she 
spoke in earnest, and the ‘ridiculous scruple’ 
as you are please to call it, does her honour.” 

My lady looked at him a moment in wonder, 
not unmixed with contempt. 

“Tam to understand that you love Adriel, I 
suppose.” 

“Certainly; under no other circumstances 
should I have wished to marry her.” 

“ And loving her, you would let her go thus 
easily? What are men made of? Westerfield, 
are you flesh and blood?” she cried, irately. 
“Were I a man with my heart set upon one par- 
ticular woman, I would have her for my own, 
—- though she hated me with ‘the hate of 

e ! ” 

“T quite believe your ladyship ; and when 
you were tired of her you would break her 
heart,” answered the soft, drawling voice. 

“IT cannot compliment you upon your courtesy; 
but there, I did not come to bandy words, but to 
offer myself as your ally. If you say the word, 
Adriel is yours, and she will live to be grateful 
to me.” 


The tall, lean figure ross. There was a flush 
on the thin cheeks as Sir Vale made answer,— 

“ You insult me by suchaproposal. You degrade 
your own womanhood.” 

“Oh, don’t inflict any goody, goody talk upon 
me,” she cried, impatiently ; “ those who preach 
most act least. Either you love Adriel, or you 
do not. If you do, you will cnsider your 
ewn wishes, and it is clearly her duty to give 
her hand where I command.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Lady Chisholm, it never 
can be her duty, ‘Over himself, over his own 
body and mind the individual is sovereign.’ This 
only will I say further on the subject. If the 
day should come when Miss Stanstead, of her 
own free will, reverses her decison, she will find 
me waiting and glad to receive ‘yes’ from her 
lips” 

“You area fool!” my lady retorted, as she 
gathered her skirts about her, and then, speech- 
less with rage and mortification she suffered him 
to lead her to her carriage. 

Not a word did she utter until she rejoined 
Adriel, and then all she said was,— 

“Go to your room. I do not wish to exchange 
words with youuntil my plans are matured ;” and 
the girl obeyed all the more gladly because from 
her grandmother’s manner she was certain her 
mission had failed signally. 

That evening as Sir Vale and Douald sat to. 
gether the former told the story of his wooing 
and its unsuccessful issue, of the reason for my 
lady’s visit, wondering a little over his com- 
panion’s silence. 

Turning at last (with the mention of Adriel’s 
name) to look at him, he saw something in his 
face which told him all the truth. Like a flash 
of lightning came the memory of that other 
right when he declared his intention of winuing 
her if he could. He recalled the pallor of the 
handsome face, the strange expression in the 
dark eyes ; and leaning forward, said,— 

“Donald, old fellow, have you a secret un- 
shared by me? Do you love her?” 

There was silence a moment, then the answer 
came very briefly,— 

a Yes ” 





who had so much more to recommend you than 
Ihad, Old boy, why did you do this violence to 
yourself ?”’ 

“You are my friend ; you saved my life. There, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t make a fuss over a trifle,” 
as Vale began to thank him heartily, “it is 
nothing I have done. And now let us think how 
to help her. She must be taken from that old 
harridan’s care without further delay.” 

“Tt rests with you todo that. There is only 
one item of the story I held back from you. I 
feel it right that you should know it now. I 
asked her, was there another man, and she could 
not answer. Now, remembering certain looks 
and ways of hers when you were near, I feel that 
you have all along been my rival. Old boy, friend- 
ship such as ours need not suffer because of that 
rivalry! Goin and win her!” 

“You make me feel like a thief,” said Dcnald 
irresolutely. “I am ashamed to strive for the 
prize, which by merit should be yours.” 

“This is nonsensical,” broke in Westerfield, 
more quickly than was usual with him; “and 
criminal too, provided that Adriel cares for you. 
In all things she must be considered first, and I 
would rather see her happy with you than 
wretched with Jezebel.” 


In silence they clasped hands, the mutual sacri- 
fice of self knitting them the closer together, and, 
acting upon his friend’s advice, Donald deter- 
mined to put his fate to the test at the first 
opportunity, ; 

That night her ladyship was taken ill; the 
exertions of the day, coupled with her extravagant 
anger, had quite prostrated her, and a servant 
was despatched in greatest haste for the nearest 
doctor, 

It was very late, but he rose at once, and drove 
with all possible speed to the Dower House, for 
that terrible old woman would punish any fancied 
neglect in ways peculiar to herself and ruinous 
to the victim. 

After a brief examination he ordered perfect 
rest and quiet, administered a s+dative, then 
began to give instructions to Adrirl, who was 
standing by, when the patient, tossing out her 
arms, cried viciously,— 

“Send her away ; she irritates me. I hate to 
have her near.” 

The girl's sensitive face flushed and her lips 
quivered as the doctor said gently,— 

“T think you had best go. To-morrow, when 
Lady Chisholm is more herself, she will be the 
first to call for you.” 

And without a word Adriel went. 

But when he came out to find her trembling 
and tearful, in the corridor, he took her hands 
kindly in his own. 

“My dear young lady, I know that all this is 
very hard to bear, and I am afraid you are not 
happy here ; but you are too young to look always 
upon the dark side, and perhaps your grand- 
mother is less hard at heart than you believe. 
Many a bitter shell enshrines a sweet kernel— 
and for the rest, do not go near her until she 
sends for you. Good night ; there is really no 
danger. Go to bed and rest well.” 

Adriel tried hard to be angry with herself 
when, as the days passed by, Lady Chisholm 
neither sent for her nor could leave her chamber. 
But she had to confess to herself she had not 
been so happy for years. 

She had so much freedom ; she could wander 
at will about the gardens, and even beyond ; for 
there was now no one to control her actions. 

In this wise a week passed, and then she heard 
from Selina, with a thrill of dread, that her 
grandmother was most decidedly better—in fact, 
would soon be downstairs again. 

She knew too well what that meant for her— 
persecution, coercion, misery. But with her lips 
set in a hard line, she thought,— 

“T will not yield. Might is not always success- 
ful; and I am no longer afraid of Sir Vale.” 
Resolved to enjoy her little remaining freedom 
to the utmost, she left the gardens, and went out 
upon the highway, coming finally to some 
meadows bright with buttercups amidst the long 
green grass. 

There, under a hawthorn, already showing tiny 





_ “And you let me talk of my hopes to you. 
You stood aside to give me a chance—you, 





rested ; and presently, in the distance, she saw 
Donald Romiord approaching. 

Her first thought was to run away ; but he had 
already crossed the stile separating the two 
meadows. There was no gap in the hedge through 
which she might escape; and should she turn 
homewards, his long strides would soon overtake 
her shorter, slower steps. 

So she remained seated, half hoping he would 
pass without notice, half dreading that he should 
do so—for the heart of a young girl is a complex 
thing. 

But long before he reached her those keen, dark 
eyes had seen and recognized her, and the dark 
cheek flushed with pleasure. This was the golden 
epportunity for which he sought. 

He hardly knew what he said as he sat down 
beside her ; but he saw the tender light in her 
lovely eyes, heard that not-to-be-suppressed 
thrill of happiness in her sweet voice, and, taking 
heart of grace, also took her hand, as he said,— 

“ Adrie}, at last I have found you, and, out of 
your kindness, I ask you to hear me before I let 
you go again,” 





CHAPTER V. 


Sue sat silent, joy holding her dumb, and he 
went on with a fervour which left no doubt as to 
the inteusity of his passion. 

“My darling! my darling! Don't you guess 
what it is that I wouldsay? I want you for my 
wife. I would have spoken before, but I knew 
that Vale loved you, and I hardly hoped you could 
care for me when he was by ; then, too, I owed 
him so much; and so I stood aside. But now 
that I may speak without dishonour, I feel I must 
weary you with the reiteration of my passion. 
Look at me, dear, let me read your answer in 
your eyes; if I have been too presumptuous [ 
will go away and not trouble you again; but 
there have been times when almost your manner 
made me hope. I am a poor fellow at best.” 

“But I love you,” the girl said simply and 
gravely, avd there, under the blue and smiling 
sky, he stooped to Yake his first kiss, whilst he 
held her close in his arms, and she could not think 
because of the rapture which flooded all her 
being, and clouded her brain so that there was in 
it no room for fear of my lady’s anger—at least 
not then. She had been starving for love so 
long! so long! Her lips had thirsted to drink of 
the well of happiness, ard lo! the hunger “was 
appeased, the sweet water flowed towards her ; 
she bowed her head in, thanksgiving. When 
again she lifted her fair face it was to meet 
Donald’s ardent gaze, to hear his low, resolute 
voice say,— 

“ You are mine for all time, now ; having won, 
I will lose you to no man. But, dear heart, shall 
you be content with small beginnings.” 

She clung about him passionately. 

“T am glad that you are poor, because you 
know that I love you just for yourself. And I 
am not an extravagant girl.” 

He smiled in a queer fashion. : 

“ And you will not mind if I cannot provide 
you with all those pretty things to which you are 
accustomed ?” 

She laughed outright. 

“Oh, no! no! Have I not told you that I 
eare only for you; and I will try to be such a 
help to you, Dovald. Iam quite sure that there 
is work somewhere for me to do, and you will 
find out what it is, and show me how to go 
about it.” 

“ Your work will be to brighten our home, sweet- 
heart. Now, to be very, very practical, when is 
Lady Chisholm to be made acquainted with our 
folly. She will be angry, of course. My darling, 
if you tremble in this fashion, I shall say no 
more.” 

“T am trying to be brave, only you don’t know 
grandmother, and J do; her passions are awful, 
but you will not let anything she may say come 
between us!” 

“T shall find a way to tame her,” he answered, 
with the same whimsical smile ; “and, after all, 
little darling, she is onlya woman. We will meet 
here daily, until she is able to get about again, 





white buds (for the season was an early one), she 


and as soon as that occurs you must let me know, 
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so that I may interview her. For the rest, let us 
be happy in our own fashion through our time of 
race,” 

Ah ! the gladness and the glory which crowned 
the lengthening days! So long as she lived 
Adriel would never forget this bright period, the 
first glimpse of happiness that had fallen to her 
share since her father died. No years of after 
joy could ever blot it from her memory, or make 
it less dear to her. 

Vale knew of what had befallen her, and was 
earnest in his congratulations. When, remember- 
ing the grief which was his because of her, her 
tender eyes filled, he simply said,— 

“ Don’t trouble about me, little woman ; I am 
content with my lot, and I have two good friends 
in lieu of one ; I may call you friend !” 

“ Yes, oh yes ; 1 am proud you think me worthy 
the name.” 

That night, after smoking in silence a long 
while, he remarked to Donald,— 

“Don’t you think you ought to acquaint 
Adriel with the truth about yourself?” 

“No, L don’t; it is so pretty to hear her plans 
for the future, the wouderful economy she in- 
tends to practise for my sake. Dear girl, how 
surprised she will be when the revelation is made ! 
Look here, Vale, you know her open and trans- 
parent nature; well, if I said to her—‘ You are 
making a mistake, in no way am I a bad match 
for you,’ why that old fiend would worm the 
secret from her in less time than it t-kes to tell. 
And if only te punish her for her brutality to 
Adriel, I shall observe strict -ilence, until she has 
dismissed me in disgrace. Then she shall learn 
all, and she who boasts that no man or woman 
can match her in cunning shall for once know 
what it is to be humiliated and outwitted.. I am 
not generally suspicious, but I am afraid, re- 
membering who trained Adrie!, I should never 
quite have trusted her, had she listened to me in 
my proper person. Now, there is no man on 
earth so happy as I. Oh, old chap (as a spasm of 
pain crossed Vale’s face), forgive me. What a 
thoughtless, selfish brute, I am, boasting of my 
blessings to you.” 

“ Talk on, Donald ; it is very good to have your 
confidence ; and | am well aware that you can 
make her life brighter than ever I could do!” 

There was silence a little while, then the 
younger man brvuke into a fit of lwughter, so 
hearty and prolonged that, without knowing its 
cause, Vale jvined in it. When he could get his 
breath, he asked,— 

“Well?” 

“T was trying to imagine how Jezebel will look 
when the dénouement takes place! What a fury 
she wil] be in! And I fancy some other of our 
neighbours will rather regret their snobbery ; 
but Lady Barbara—oh, for the brush of an artist 
that I might do her justice.” 

“Will you ever be anything but a boy?” 
questioned his companion with a friendly smile. 
“ Ah, Donald, when you were having your hardest 
times I used to envy you that gay, good temper, 
and unflaggiog energy which never deserted you, 
even in the severest ordeal.” 

“The gay, good temper deserted me signally 
once,” retorted Donald, “and I am glad it did ; 
otherwise I should never have known you as you 
are, Iam ashamed to recall what very ‘small 
thinzs’ I believed of you, until I proved you 
true grit.” 

“ Let that drop,” replied the slow, soft voice 
“ You were not to blame.” And seeing that he 
was in earnest, Donald spoke no more of the past. 

Three days later he met Adriel at their usual 
trysting spot ; she looked less bright than usual, 
and with all a lover’s anxiety he questioned her 
as to the cause, 

“ Grandmother is getting quite strong again,” 
she said, with a little uncertain laugh, “and that 
means storms. She seems to watch my every 
movement, and I am sure she suspects our—our 
epgagemen‘.” 

* Well, to-morrow she will know it,” answered 
Donald, “and do not you fear her anger, sweet- 
heart. Iam goivg to fight your battles hence- 
forth.” 

She turned to him with a smile full of con- 
fidence. She had no fear that he would suffer 
defeat, and she said, lightly,— 





~ 


“Dismiss my affairs from your mind. They 
are really brighter than they were (thanks to 
you), and tell me how it was Sir Vale saved your 
life. You have often spoken of your devt, but 
you never have given me the details.” 

“Then you shall hear them as soon as I have 
made you comfortable under this hedgerow. The 
sun is overpowering in the open.” 

Presently he sat down beside her, and with an 
arm about her waist, began his story. 

“ You ought to know, sweetheart, that when I 
first met Vale I was awfully down on my luck. 
I was twenty then ; my parents were dead ; and 
on the liberal wages my employer, a New York 
lawyer, paid me [ just managed to exist. But 
I hated the drudgery and coufinement, and one 
day, in a fit of spleen, I threw up my situation, 
and started for San Francisco. It was there I 
met Westerfield ; he had gone out to seek his 
fortame, or rather mend his broken one. I am 
ashamed to say that I, in common with others, 
made him the butt for ridicule ; some of them 
called him ‘soft,’ I suppose on account of his 
quiet manners and somewhat feminine appearance. 

“We were a rough lot, working by fits and 
starts, having no pleasure save that afforded by 
Mat Dawson’s saloon, which was of a very 
dubious reputation, as all such places are in 
mining districts. Sometimes I went with others 
to do a little mild gambling ; I was young, and 
wished to appear manly in the eyes of my 
associates. Well, Westertield got to hear of that, 
and one day he remonstrated with me in his 
slow, quiet way, telling me I was taking the 
quickest road to the devil, I rather resented his 
interference, and just to show my manliness, 
went with the boys that night to Dawson’s. 

“ We played rather heavily, my oppdnent being 
a Chinaman called Ah Lungi. I lost terribly, 
all the gains of two months real hard work 
going in less than an hour, I had staked my 
last coin, when I caught a glimpse of a card 
in Ah Lungi’s sleeve. My blood was up, ani I 
leapt on him. In an instant there was an awful 
commotion, and the Chinaman escaped with his 
life only through the entreaties of Dawson’s 
daughter, the belle of the camp, and as good, I 
believe, as she was pretty. Justice out there is 
rough and ready. What I had lost was returned 
to me, and the remainder of Lungi’s winnings 
was equally divided between us, whilst it was 
agreed that he should be driven out of camp 
next day. 

“T left shortly after. It was a clear, star-lit 
night, but the shadows lay thick under the 
great trees beneath which I walked. Suddenly, 
without any warning, a man sprang upon me. 
I could not see his face, but I knew by the feel of 
his clothes it was Lungi, and he meant having 
both my money and’ my life. We wrestled 
desperately ; but he had taken me unawares, 
and succeeded in throwing me ; the next instant 
I felt the sharp edge of a knife upon my throat. 
I bear the scar now. Then a third figure ap- 
peared on the scene. I remembered no more 
until I recovered consciousness, only to find Vale 
bending over me, the blood pouring from a 
wound in his breast, and Lungi lay like a log 
upon the ground, 

“Why, I declare, little woman, you are quite 
pale. So I'll just end my story and talk of 
pleasanter things. But I did want you to realise 
what a good and brave fellow our mutual friend 
is. He would freely have given his life to save 
niine, and I had been the foremost of those who 
ridiculed him. You may guess from that day 
our. relationship changed. Westerfield’s wound 
was as dangerous as mine was slight, and it was 
very long before he could get about again. 
From that night we shared the same cabin (I 
forgot to tell you ‘the boys’ lynched Lungi), and 
when he had saved his pile, and news came of his 
father’s death, he offered me the post of secretary. 
But, arriving at New York, I was detained by 
business of quite an unexpected nature” (this 
with that same whimsical smile which so puzzled 
Adriel), “so Westerfield came on alone, and I, 
following as quickly as I could, joined him in 
town. There is the whole story in a nutshell.” 

“And a very nice atory, too,” remarked a 
listening woman to herself. “Oh! Miss Adriel, 
you're laying up trouble for yourself.” And she 





stole away in the direction of the Dower House, 
leaving the lovers to their bliss, Straight she 
went to my lady’s boudoir, and my tady, glancing 
keenly at her, asked, in her abrupt fashion,— 

“ Well, Selina, have you learned anything ?”’ 

“T should say I have, my lady. I saw Miss 
Adriel sitting under a hedge with Mr, Romford, 
her head on his shoulder, his arm round her 
waist, just as though she was only a common 
village girl ; and, worse still, I heard him tell her, 
that till Sir Vale took him up he was only a low 
miner at some American place—the name’s clean 
slipped my memory now—and he had the im- 
pudence to add that he should ask you to-morrow 
for Miss Adriel,” 

“To-morrow will be too late,” laughed my 
lady, grimly ; “the bird will have flown. You 
will do all that is necessary, Selina, and I may 
say I am pleased with the service you have 
rendered me.” With that she tossed a coin to 
the woman as she would have thrown a bone to 
a dog. “ Don’t let a whisper of this get abroad. 
You won’t regret serving me well.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Usvatty the inmates of the Dower House 
retired very early to rest, so that when Adriel, at 
nine-thirty, rose to go to her room, she was 
surprised by her grandmother's command to 
remain, She was still more surprised when she 
entrusted Selina with a meesage to Fobson, 
coachman, butler, and general man, to bring the 
carriage round, 

“We are going to town by mail,” she added. 
“You will oblige me by dressing quickly, Adriel ; 
we need take nothing but our handbags, as we 
shall return to-morrow. Why do-you look at me 
in that fashion, girl?” 

“T was thinking, grandmother, that you are 
not well enough to travel, especially at such a 
late hour.” 

“IT thank you for your unusual solicitude, but 
Iam quite as able to undertake the journey as 
you, and it is absolutely necessary we should go 
to-night.” 

Not another word of remonstrance did Adrie} 
venture to make, but her heart was filled with 
vague apprehensions, and when, later on, sl.e 
stepped into the carriage with my lady she wes 
white as a ghost, 

Selina sat grim and quiet on the box, 
Fobson spoke,— 

“This is a queer freak of the missus’, ain’t it ? 
What the dickens does it mean ?” 

“ My lady is not obliged to acquaint you with 
her movements, I suppose !” the maid said, tartly. 
“ All you have to do is to obey her and ask no 
questions.” 

Fobson glared at her but said no more. 
Mistress Selina was a power in the house, and 
though he worked hard and was poorly paid, he 
had no wish to lose his situation ; he was growing 
old, and it might be hard to find another. _ 

At the station my lady took two first and 
one second class ticket to St. Pancras, and once 
safely out of Westerfield she, closing her -eyes, 
pretended to sleep. 

They put up that night at an hotel, and early 
in the morning started again form some place 
unknown to Adriel, whose mind was tormented 
with the thought,— 

“ What will Donald believe when he finds me 
gone?” 

They changed several times, and, to her 
dismay, she found they were travelling in ® 
circle, changing every time at a different place, se 
that it was growing dark when finally they reached 
their destination—a little village called Fram- 
ford, but which my lady stignatised as The 
World’s End. 

There was no conveyance to meet iJem 
Selina proposed waiting in the stuffy little 
room until the porter could procure ove, : 

* You'll get it at Butchers’,” she said to him, 
“and tell him to hurry up with it, We want to 
drive to Lone Farm.” 

It struck Adriel unpleasantly that Selina was 
too familiar with the place, and what could her 
grandmother’s errand be? Certainly she was 
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not the one to condescend to folks of low estate ; 
and whilst she was pondering over this, the maid 
remarked,— 

“You'll be prepared to rough it a little, my 
lady ; Jacob and his wife are none too prosperous, 
Lone Farm is no‘ed for the poorness of its soil 
and its little harvests; they call it ‘Poverty 
Gap’ about here, and they aren’t very wrong in 
their reckoning.” 

“Are we going to stay at the Farm?” asked 
Adriel of her ladyship. 

“ For awhile ; it is a healthy place—but there, 
I will explain matters when we reach our lodging ; 
I am too tired now.” 

Then the porter returned with another man, 
superb in a white chimney-pot hat, and a long- 
tailed coat, which, through much wear, was green 
instead of black. But it was really a very deceut 
trap he brought, and the horse, if slow, was in 
good condition. 

After some bargaining as to terms, Butcher 
assisted his fair freight into the vehicle, saying, 
almost apologetically,— 

“Ivs a good three miles to Lone Farm, 
Missus ; there ain’t another house between mine 
and that, so I’m obliged to charge a bit extry. 
Selina Bateson, I’m pleased to see you.” 

“T dare say you are,” retorted the maid ; “but 
Butcher, your manners haven’t improved. This 
is my mistress, Lady Chisholm, try to remember 
that when next you address her,” and quite over- 
come by Selina’s hauteur and my lady’s high 
rank, Butcher drove on in silence. 

It seemed to Adriel they would never reach 
their destination; and never had she passed 
through such a desolate country. On either side 
of the road stretched flat fields, as unbeautiful 18 
imagination can paint; not a tree or shrub 
broke the monotonous level, until they were 
nearing the farm. Then a dense growth of 
elders turned the twilight into darkness, so that 
but for its whiteness the house would have been 
scarcely discernible. 

It was low and rambling, consisting of two 
storeys only, and the roof was thatched. The 
windows were curtainless, but adorned with 
flaming scarlet blinds, and yet, about the whole 
place, scrupulously clean as it was, there hung an 
air of forlornness and desolation which made 
Adriel shrink nearer to Butcher, 

But he, not ‘understanding or guessing her 
fears, jumped out, saying cheerily,— 

“ Here we are, miss. It looks lonesome like, 
but it’sa bit brighter in the day. Ah, there’s 
Jacob and his missus ; and, as there’s no call to 
stop, I'll be getting home. It’s a nasty drive on 
a dark night.” 

Then, as he turned his horse’s head, a tall, 
grim - looking man drew near. There was 
sufficient light to show he was a larger edition of 
Selina, and, before she spoke, Adriel guessed this 
man was her brother, 

“Is all ready, Jacob ? 
telegram all right ?” 

“ All right,” he answered laconically, and led 
the way to the house, not vouchsafing my lady 
any greeting; and Selina apologized for this 
omission by saying “ Jacob had lived so long in 
the wilds that he had forgotten his manners,” to 
which my lady replied, as though unaware that 
he could hear,— 

“T question if he ever had any, but that fact 
does not troub'e me, Lead the way, Selina, to 
my room, and order supper.” 

A woman stood in the sanded passage, a grim, 
gaunt creature, with hungry eyes; but she 
smiled unctuously as she curtseyed to my lady. 

“ She will do,” remarked the latter to herself, 
after a keen glance at her. “ She would sell her 
soul for a handful of gold. Come in, Adriel ; I 
hope your stay here will be pleasant to you.” 

With an awful heart-sinking the gir] followed 
their guide into a long, low room, where the 
Supper was already prepared. 

_ Mrs. Bateson said, with a deep curtsey and an 
ingratiating smile,— 

“ It’s a poor place, my lady, but it’s clean, and 
the fare’s wholesome, if it’s plain. That there 
bacon I cured myself, and you won't beat it, 
them eggs are fresh laid, and done jest to a turn, 
Then there’s cheese and onions 3 
“You may go,” said my lady in her grandest 
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manner; and the woman disappeared as if by 
magic. 

With a contemptuous glance at the table 
arrangements, the former said,— 

“ Kat, drink, and be merry, Adriel ; the saints 
only know how we shall fare to-morrow. I am 
hungry, but I dare not eat; I have visions of 
nightmare only when I look at this tempting 
spread. But you are young, and i 

But’Adriel crossed hurriedly to her, and, with 
clasped hands, asked,— 

“Grandmother, what are we doing here? Why 
have you brought me so hurriediy and in such a 
strange fashion from home? For Heaven's sake, 
tell me |” 

My lady laughed. 

“That is my intention ; it is not part of my 
plan to let you believe we came here for 
pleasure. No one knows our camp of refuge, 
save Selina, and she is secret as the grave, so 
long as silence is remunerative. No communica- 
tion from the outer world, or from your low- 
born lover, can reach you here. You see, I know 
all the st ry, and I am resolved to save you from 
disgrace. Here you remain until you write 
Westerfield that, of your own free will, you 
consent to marry him. He has scruples about 
taking a reluctant bride; I have scruples about 
receiving an unknown, under-bred American into 
the family. You must decide between imprison- 
ment here, and freedom with Westerfield.” 

“Oh, you cannot be so cruel! so wicked !” 
cried the poor girl. ‘Show me a little mercy ! 
Grandmother, neither Donald nor I will ever 
trouble you, or boast of our slight—our very 
slight connection with you. We shall be happy 
in our own way—and under no circumstances can 
I marry Sir Vale.” : 

“Very well ; you may face your future, which 
will be all spent with these ignorant, brutal 
folks. But “when I am gone you will sing 
another tune. It will be pieasant, will it not! 
to be treated as a maniac, to be left to the 
companionship of Mr. and Mrs. Bateson? You 
shall live as they live,- you shall act and move as 
they see fit ; no appeal from you will reach me, 
or, if it reach, it will not touch me to pity. 
Your lover is in ignorance of your hiding-place, 
and there is no chance of escape for you. Now, 
I ask, what are you going to do?” 

Adriel looked at her with wild eyes. She was 
essentially womanly, and, but for her great love, 
might have submitted to her grandmother’s will. 
Only the thought of Donald gave her strange 
courage, and she answered brokenly,— 

“T will remain here, and Heaven will surely 
help me.” 

“Such faith is pretty, but I would not build 
my hopes of deliverance upon it, were I you. 
Now, suppose you go to bed, taking with you (as 
a sedative) the thought, ‘There is neither help 
nor escape for me.’ Good-night.” 

Who shall gauge the horror of those following 
days, the awful-sleeplessness of those long, long 
nights? At times it seemed to Adriel she must 
go mad, Over and over again she called on 
Donald’s name, entreating him for kelp; and 
then, when no answer came, she would bow her 
head upon her arms and sob as though her very 
heart would break. 

She was cruelly changed. Her eyes were 
sunken, her cheeks were growing hollow, her 
step listless ; and the worst torture of all was 
that Donald might misjudge her. 

A fortnight had passed, and Lady Chisholm 
was not only angry with Adriel for her pro- 
longed rebellion, but terribly weary of Lone 
Farm ; and so she decided to return to Wester- 
field. 

She broke the news carelessly to the pale girl, 
addivug,— 

“ You, of course, will remain here until you 
have learned to submit your will to miae,” 

But at that Adriel cried out,— 

“ Oh, no, no, no! do not leave me here with 
these terrible people, I shall go mad!” 

“ You have an alternative,” remarked her god- 
mother, coldly ; “ take it.” 

She fell on her knees before that hard old 


woman, 








“Do not ask it ; oh, have some pity upon me ! 





I am eo wretched that I can only pray for 
death |” vf 

“ Better you should die than disgrace me, and 
make a complete fool df yourself !” 

The words were bitter but the tone was worse, 
It stung Adriel to courage. She sprang erect, 
her eyes flashing, her cheeks flushed. 

“T will not sink to your level,” she said, in a 
curiously low tone, “I will not be pointed at 
as the woman who had no ruth upon lover or 
husband. I will die first !” 

She paused then ; the white fury of the face 
opposing hers was 89 terrible it checked all 
further speech, Just a few moments she met 
the cruel glance of the bright black eyes un- 
waveringly, then she began to cower, and my 
lady smiled triumphantly. 

“ Your courage is ephemeral,” she said, “and 
the victory will be mine, I never forgive an 
insult, and for that you have offered me you shall 
suffer, Leave me, you beggar’s brat—out of my 
sight !” and the terrified girl needed no second 
bidding. That afternoon Selina and her mistress 
shook the dust of Lone Farm from their feet, and 
to Adriel’s horror, she found herself alone —a 
prizoner—her gaolers Jacob and Susan Bateson. 

Two days later, Lady Chisholm returned to 
Wester field, purposely staying in town “just to 
throw that Romford fellow off the scent ;” then, 
weary, but fully satisfied with herself, confident 
of ultimate victory, she returned to ‘the Dower 
House, where Fobson met her with the words,— 

“If you please, my lady, Mr. Romford have 
been here every day since you went away, and 
seemed in a rare taking when J told him you 
was gone away and we didn’t know for certain 
where. He was up this morning, and when I 
said you was coming back to-day, he says, ‘ Tell 
your mistress 1 shall call to-morrow, and insist 
on a interview,’ says he.” 

“He shall have it,” smiled my Jady, as she 
went towards her room leaning upon Selina’s 
arm, 





CHAPTER VII. 


By the open window of her room stood Adriel 
Stanstead, looking with heavy, despairing eyes 
upon the unlovely landscape. Two days and 
nights of unspeakable horror had she endured ; 
the third night was approaching, could she bear 
it and live? On the deal table was placed a 
plentiful if somewhat coarse meal, but she bad 
no heart to eat. 

Susan Bateson had “looked in” a few 
minutes before to leave her a candle and bid her 
uot be wasteful with it, then she had gone away 
locking the door and taking the key with her. 

She was a prisoner wholly at the mercy of her 
gaolers, for it was scarcely ever a visitor wandered 
to Lone Farm, and tramps, knowing 1t for an in- 
hospitable place, cast a contemptuous glance at it 
from the distant road and passed by. Where 
could she turn for help? Far away she saw the 
desolate church, and once she thought of appeal- 
ing to its pastor for help; but a chance remark 
of Susan’s showed ber that this was impossible. 
‘Church ! well, no, miss, me and Jacob don’t 
trouble it much. It’s a damp place and like to 
gie you the ‘rheumatis,’ then there ain’t the same 
parson twice a-runnivg ; old Birkley, he draws 
the money, an’ never comes nigh the place but 
twice a year. I reckon he gets these ’prentice 
parsons to preach for just nothin’ ; it’s trainin’ 
for ’em, you see. No, there ain’t no vicarage, 
and Madam wouldn't live in it if there was.” 
Adriel thought of these things as the dusky 
twilight deepened into night, and then a sudden 
resolution came to her. She had no earthly 
friends cave Vale Westerfield and her lover ; she 
would take her life in her own hands and go te 
them. Donald would be glad to have his wife so 
soon, and she—oh! how she would labour to 
learn the duties of that humble station she was 
called upon to fill, and Vale would give her 
shelter under his aunt’s wing for the sake cf the 
love he had borne her. J/ad! ah when would 
he ever outlive or forget it ? 

In fear and trembling she waited until all the 
lights at Lone Farm were extinguished, and the 





night was profoundly dark—it was a moonless 
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week—then with the aid of her blankets she let 
herself out of the window and reached the 
ground in safety. There she halted a moment, 
for she had no idea of her locality ; my lady had 
very carefully concealed from her even the county 
in which Framford was. 

Which way should she turn? Oh, anyway, 
any way, so that it led her from Lone Farm. 
There were kind hearts in the world, surely, if 
but for the hope of Heaven some would be found 
ready to help her. And so she struck out across 
the unknown country, forgetful that she was 
hatless, gloveless, and minus a cloak. On and 
on she walked, her object being to place as great 
a distance between herself and the farm as pos- 
sible before the morning dawned. 

She was penniless, she had nothing of’ value of 
which she could dispose, but she fondly hoped 
that Westerfield was not so very many miles 
away. 

She dared not keep to the highway, lest her 
absence being discovered, she should be followed 
and captured ; so she chose the most solitary 
paths, the most forlorn and rough roads, walking 
on and on in @ purposeless way. Now the cun 
rose up in all its midsummer splendour, a lark 
sprang up from ita grassy nest and soaring to 
the blue heaven broke into maddest melody ; 
the thickets were all alive with the humbler 
birds, chirping, quarrelling, fighting, and Adriel 
still pressed on. 

Then she came to a tiny village ; at the first 
house she paused asking for water, The woman 
looked wonderingly at her, but brought the 
draught in a tin mug; Adriel drank thirstily 
and then went on her way, the early risen people 
regarding her with half-curious, half-frightened 
glances. That she was a lady was palpable even 
to them, but they whispered amongst themselves 
a3 she passed, “She's a lunatic what's got loose,” 
and, overhearing them, Adriel fled back to the 
ionely roads and lanes. ~ 

Taking out her handkerchief she tied it over 
her sunny hair, fastening it beneath her chin, in 
the futile hope that those who met her would 
mistake her fora Romany or pedlar. Towards 
noon she became conscious of hunger—she had 
eaten nothing for thirty-six hours, and presently 
the pain grew intense. 

She stopped now and then to gather some 
sorrel leaves, which she ate ravenously ; again 
she went on, faint, exhausted, with her brain in 
a whirl. The sun had been overpowering all the 
day, and nothing but that filmy handkerchief 
protected her head from its rays. Presently her 
thoughts became confused, her knees trembled 
under her, red lights flashed before her aching 
eyes. Suddenly with an awful shriek she flung 
out her arms, 

“ Donald! Donald! Donald!” 

Her cry startled the birds, their singing was 
hushed, a deathly quiet reigned ; prone on the 
ground, face downwards, lay Adriel, unconscious 
and rigid. Presently an inquisitive sparrow 
hopped out to investigate matters, then others 
came making quite a chorus of chirps about that 
slender, inert form. Then night came on ; the 
sparrows had gone to their respective nests, the 
nightingale was breaking into song when a lum- 
bering caravan dragged its slow way up the road- 
side. 

Suddenly the horse swerved. 

“Tt ain't like Betsy to shy,” said the driver, 
“ what the d ails her?” 

“ Better git out an’ see,” answered a woman’s 
voice; “there’s no knowin’ what's along the 
road ; it’s dark as pitch.” 

So grumbling a little the man got down, his 
wife handing him a lamp; he looked carefully 
down the road and on either side of the grassy 
way, then suddenly cried eut,— 

“S'elp me Bob! there’s a gal a lyin’ here; 
come down, Mima, an’ look at her.” 

A young and comely woman ran down the 
steps. 

“Lor!” she said, as her eyes rested upon 
Adriel ; ‘‘ don’t say she’s dead. She's a mere bit 
o’ a gal ; and look at them white hands o’ hern. 
She's a leddy, I'l! swear. Guess she’s run away 
from home. Let’s get her in, Andrew ; I can feel 
her heart a-beatin’.” 

“You go first, Mima,” answered he of the burly 








voice and figure ; “I'll carry her up. Lord! she 
ain’t no heavier than a kid.” 

And when he had laid his burden upon the big 
white bed he retired, leaving his wife to restore 
Adriel to consciousness. 

‘May as well draw up here for to-night,” he 
muttered ; “it’s a handy sort o’ place, an’ there 
ain’t no call to hurry over the journey. Lord! 
if it hadn’t been for Betsy I might ha’ killed that 
there poor gal.” 

After much labour on Mrs, Mima Thurston’s 
part, and the application of such simple remedies 
as were at hand, Adriel opened her eyes. ‘Then, 
as they rested upon the dark face, the unusual 
surroundings, she started erect, exclaiming,— 

“Oh, lec me go! For Heaven's sake, let me 

oO ! ” 

And would have risen ; but Mima pressed her 
back amongst the pillows with hands that, though 
rough with toil, had all a woman’s gentleness of 
touch. 

“ Now, dearie, now,” she said, soothingly, “ you 
ain’t goin’ to leave us in this style. Why, you 
was most dead when we found you. An’ jest 
listen to me—as sure as my name’s Mima Thurs- 
ton, no one shall harm you. You needn’t tell me 
your nawe, nor nothin’, unless you choose—all 
you've got to do is to obey orders till you’re able 
to help yourself.” 

With that she proceeded to beat an egg into 
some sugar, adding a little brandy. 

“Jest you take this; it'll do you a world o’ 
good. And presently I’ll git you some vittles.” 

There was such kindness and honesty in the 
woman's tone and voice that Adriel felt instine- 
tively she could trust her, and, with a sigh of 
utter thankfulness, she said,— ’ 

“You are very, very good ; and if you please I 
would rather tell you about myself while I can. 
I feel so curiously weak and ill ; and—and if any- 
thing should happen to me, you ought to know 
where to apply for the necessary funds for ii 

“Well, please yourself, dearie ; only I'll call 
in my old man first. I never have no secrets from 
him, an’ don’t you go a-thankin’ us for a mere 
trifle, Ain’t we sent into the world to help each 
other? There’s that good old song what sayr,— 





**Do your best for one another, 
Making life a pleasant dream.” 


An’ that’s my old man’s fav’rite—he’s real power- 
ful at singing.” 

A little later Mr. Andrew Thurston was seated 
in his own especial chair, looking with fatherly 
eyes upon the little white bundle Mima had lifted 
from the cradle, and with all their ears. they 
listened to Adriel’s strange story. 

It must be confessed that the gentleman ex- 
pressed his opinion of my lady and the Batesons 
in language more forcible than polite ; and when 
Mima, seeing that Adriel was shocked and startled, 
remonstrated with him, he said, addressing his 
guest,— 

“Well, miss, it’s a sort o’ habit I ha’ got ; but 
seein’ as how it offends you, I'll try to do it 
under my breath. But I do hope, miss, you don’t 
object to a good healthy d—— ; it sort o’ re- 
lieves a man’s feelin’s.” 

And, despite weariness, exhaustion and sorrow, 
Adriel scarcely refrained from laughter. Then 
she begged them tell her how far she was from 
Westerfield—could she not walk there on the 
morrow ¢ 

“Lord, miss! you're most a hundred miles 
from there, an’ you ain’t fit to be movin’ about. 
The best thing as you can do is to stop quiet 
along o’ us, an’ write a letter to that young man 
o’ yourn, jest to ease his mind like,” began 
Andrew. 

“No, no,” cried Adriel ; “I must not write. I 
will not run any risk of being found by Aer ; and 
I dare not go quite to Westerfield.” 

“You listen to me,” broke in Mima ; “jest a 
month from now we go to Barberry Fair, an’ 
Barberry's only six miles off Westerfield ; so 
Audrew or me can walk over an’ tell your sweet- 
heart all we know, ‘Then, if he’s the honest gent 
I reckon he is, he can marry you at Barberry, 
an’ the old woman can’t divorce you if she tries. 
Now, I ain’t goin’ to talk no more, Jest you try 
to sleep.” 

“ But—this is your bed. What will you do?” 


‘ 





“Me, dearie? I'll jest sit in Andrew's chair. 
It’s a fine night, an’ he can sleepin the bit o’ a 
tent he’s rigged up. Oh, lor! we're used to 
roughin’ it from the time we're born till the time 
we die.” 

When Adriel woke in the morning she found 
herself too ill to 1ise, and Mrs. Mima, who had 
some simple skill in medicine, remarked,— 

“You keep quiet, honey, an’ don’t git frighted ; 
it’s low fever you’ve got, an’ I’ll cure you if 
you'll do jest as I bid.” 

So for days and days Adriel lay helpless but 
never unconscious, and through all that time 
never did her humble friends’ kindness fail her. 

At every fair or feast at which they stayed 
Andrew was careful to draw the van as far 11 
possible out of the noise ; and when Mima had to 
leave her to take money at the tent door (for 
they were proprietors of a marionette show), she 
placed everything she needed close to hand. And 
after three weeks Adriel began to mend. 

But she was still very weak when they reached 
Barberry, as Mima said,— 

“ She’s a-pinin’ for her sweetheart, Andy ; an’ 
it’s nat’ral. I hope he’s a real good sort—like 
you,”—with a hearty embrace. “There ain’t 
many folks as happy as us.” 

“Right you are, missus; I allers make it a 
rule not to conterdict you,”—with a waggish look. 
“You'd make it precious hot for me if I did.” 

©’ course I should,” laughed Mima; “it’s a 
good job you know my temper.” 

“Trew ! it saves a powerful lot o’ bother. An’ 
I say; Mima, don’t you let that young chap gie 
you anythin’; we ain’t beggars, an’ I’d do a 
sight more than we have for that there nice pretty 

lL. ” 

“So’uld I. But I say, Andy, I’m jealous.” 

And with a laugh that showed all her white 
teeth Mrs. Mima skipped into the van. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


On the morning succeeding Adriel’s flight, my 
lady, carefully dressed, sat waiting for Donald’s 
arrival, She meant to suppress that young man 
at once and for ever. 

She was in one of her worst moods too, so that 
an offender might well expect no quarter at her 
hands. 

Quite early the secretary arrived, and much as 
she was incensed against him her ladyship was 
compelled inwardly to confess that he was a man 
worthy any girl’s regard. 

She made no attempt to rise or even speak as 
he entered, only fixed upon him a most insolent 
stare, with the evident purpose of abashing him ; 
but Donald was not a nervous young man, and 
straight he went to the point. 

“T understand Miss Stanstead did not return 
with your ladyship. Is that correct?” he asked 
in a tone as haughty as she herself might have 
used, 

My lady looked up with a wicked smile ; and 
as she toyed with the trinkets on her chain, 
answered,— 

“You have been truly informed ; but may I 
ask what interest you have in Miss Stanstead or 
her movements ?” r 

“She is my promised wife. I came here to 
ask your consent to our union.” 

“My good man, your presumption amuses me. 
If Miss Stanstead has been foolish enough to give 
you any promise (which I greatly doubt) pray 
consider it cancelled. I suspected some foolish 
entanglement, and, consequently, have removed 
her, She does not return save as Sir. Vale 
Westerfield’s fiancée. Your master would scarcely 
be pleased to know that his servant aspired to 
his inamorata’s hand.” 

“Sir Vale knows and approves,” . 

“Good Heavens!” cried my lady, carried out 
of herself by astonishment ; “are you lying, or 
is he a fool? I neither know nor care ; but this 
I do know that Adriel Stanstead, with her birth 
and beauty shall never stoop to marriage with a 
low-born adventurer,a gambler, a thief, for aught 
I know.” 

She put out her hand to touch the bell ; but 
with a smile she did not understand Donald 
arrested her. 
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“ Before you dismiss me you must hear me. I 
am afraid, Lady Chisholm, you are labouring under 
a very great mistake, I have been an adventurer, 
but ina very different sense from the one implied 
by you. I have gambled, but then that sort of 
thing occurs in the most select circles. As for 
the last delicate compliment paid me I say 
nothing. Iam able and willing to support Miss 
Stanatead according to her station.” 

“Are you mad?” she demanded, staring at 
him with wide, indignant eyes; “ because her 
father was a clergyman and a poor fool, do you 
suppose he had not birth? Out of the house, 
sir, and remember that so long as you remain at 
Westerfield my granddaughter isa prisoner. Her 
place of concealment is not too lively, her gaolers 
not too congenial.” 

“You dare to confess your misdeeds thus 
openly ? Very well, I will set the law in motion,” 
Donald cried. “If I were a rich man with the 
vilest of characters you would sell that innocent 
girl to me ; but 

“ Being what you are,” broke in my lady, “I 
utterly refuse to give her to you ; and you don’t 
suppose that your word would be credited where 
mine was not. You really are a very pretty 
fellow ; but you are headstrongand presumptuous. 
Will you go, or shall I dismiss you igno- 
miniously ?” - 

He made no answer, and this time my lady 
rang Fobson appeared. 

“Put that man out ; he has most grossly in- 
sulted me.” 

“Don’t undertake the job,” smiled Donald, 
although he was white to the lips, ‘ Lady Chis- 
holm will reconsider her decision when she has 
heard what I have to say. You can go,” and 
whilst Fobson obeyed, and my lady stared at his 
audacious command, he advanced to the table. 

“T have tested you (and others) to the utmost 
and now I know how to steer my course and 
choose my friends. As Donald Romford, Wester- 
field’s secretary, I have been treated with some 
discourtesy. I am unchristianlike enough to re- 
joice that that discourteey was not so unpleasant 
for me to bear as it will be for those guilty of it 
toremember. As Donald Romford you forbade 
me to aspire to Adriel’s hand. [ scarcely think 
you will extend the same prohibition to Donald 
Romford Carton, Lord St. Olaves ;” and he flung 
his card down before her. “It suited me to 
come here as a poor man, to hold my previous 
position until I had won for myself the disinte- 
rested regard of those amongst whom in future I 
shall live, and I did not intend any woman should 
marry me for what I had.” 

My lady looked up, having recovered her stupe- 
faction, and remarked with a coolness of manner, 
which despite his anger, sent Donald into a fit of 
laughter,— 

“What a romantic fool you are! Now I know 
why your features seemed so familiar to me. You 
areareal St. Olaves, and of course I have no 
objection to your suit. I am very pleased to make 
your lordship’s acquaintance, in your proper 
character——yes, Selina?” as her maid entered. 

“A telegram, my lady.” 

She tore it open, then falling back in her chair 
exclaimed,— 

“For once I have over-reached myself. 
Heavens! What is to be done—that idiot has 
managed to escape! Complication on complica- 
tion—what-are we to do, St. Olaves ?” 

“ Find her—if not, as true as Heaven is above 
us you shall suffer for your share in this most 
awful business ; you have driven her mad.” 

7. * * ad 





Curious advertisements appeared in all the 
dailies, detectives were at work, but a week went 
by without bringing any reply,and Donald said 
with something like a sob,— ¢ 

“Vale! Vale! old boy, she is dead, and I 
never can forgive myself that I did not tell the 
truth earlier. But for me she might now be 
alive and happy.” 

“She is alive, and shortly will be happy,” 

returned the other ; “ take heart of hope, Donald ; 
between us we will find her.” 
_ And now cams the opening of Barberry Fair ; 
it was not proclaimed until twelve o’clock, and 
per A * nine Andrew Thurston set out for West- 
erfeid, 


To a man of his habits the long walk there and 
back counted as nothing, and he went on with a 
swinging step until he reached the Hall. 

There a spruce servant regarding him with 
supercilious eyes, eaid,— 

“You've come to the wrong door, my man; 
you ought to have gone to the servants’ entrance; 
not that they’re wanting anything——” and he 
prepared to close the dvor when Andrew remarked 
in a calm way,— 

“You're makin’ a mistake, young chap: my 
visit ain’t to the servants, but the master ; least- 
ways, if he ain’t the master he’s next door to it. 
I mean the securtary, Mr. Romford ; I'm a par- 
ticular pal o’ his’n, and I’m mighty feared he’ll 
gie you the sack when he hears how you've in- 
sulted me——” 

Before he could say more, Sir Vale, who had 
overheard the conversation, advanced. 

“What is it, Sims? What do you want, my 
man ?” he asked, looking from one to the other. 

“Well, sir, may I make so bold as to question 
you as to who you are? You ain’t Mr. Donald 
Romford, I don’t suppose? And it’s him I want 
to see, I’ve got a message from a lady, but there 
weren’t no call to give it to him,” casting a with- 
ering glance at Sims. 

“Certainly not ; come in here; Mr. Romford 
will be glad to see you if you bring good news,” 
and he ushered him into a spacious room. 


* - * e * 


Donald followed Mrs. Mima up the:steps into 
the caravan; then as she threw open the door with 
the. words “ You’ll excuse me, sir, I ain’t got no 
time to waste, but miss’ll be glad to see you,” 
he caught a glimpse of Adriel, worn and wasted 
it is true, but beautiful as ever to him, nay, more 
80, seeing how much she had suffered for his sake. 
She was nursing Mima’s baby, but when her eyes 
met, his she laid the child upon the bed, and went 
forward with outstretched hands, crying,— 

“Oh, Donald! oh, Donald! do not let them 
take me from you any more!” and then she felt 
his kisses on her cheek and brow; courage and 
joy returned again to her. 

“Can you bear to be awfully poor,” said 
Donald, when their rapture had a little subsided, 
—_ when the story of Adriel’s trials had been 
told. 

With an arm about his neck she laughed softly 
through her tears. 

“T have been poor all my life ; and—and I am 
afraid of nothing whilst I have you. Grand- 
mother, of course, will be very angry.” 

“ You need not fear her displeasure any longer, 
sweetheart.” 

“You do not mean—oh, Donald! she is not 
dead—only tell me that.” 
“ She is as alive as you, but ehe has changed 
her mind with regard to our marriage, and is 
perfectly willing now to give you to me,” 
Adriel looked frightened. 
‘She means mischief, or she would never be 
so auiable, Oh, must I go back to her *—I am 
frightened at the prospect.” 
“ Poor little girl! There, I won’t keep up the 
farce any longer ; the fact is, Adriel, my lady is 
content to give into St. Olaves’ keeping, what 
was too precious for poor Romford,” and whilst 
she still remained mystified he led her to the 
caravan door, and pointing to the distant towers 
of St. Olaves, said,— 
“That is the home to which my bride will go ; 
oh, sweetest, dearest, I never valued my wealth 
as now I do, when it is you who will share it.” 
“What do you mean? How strangely you 
talk.” 
“JT mean that I am Donald Romford Carton, 
Lord St. Olaves, and that ‘all that’s mine is 
thine, lassie’; now kiss mein token of forgive- 
ness for what, after all, was a very innocent 
deception.” 
* a - * > 
They were married from The Dower House to 
avoid scandal; my lady, in lavender silk and 
costly laces, was there to smile her benediction ; 
Lord Chisholm, in consideratiog of his niece’s 
grand alliance, gave her away, and behaved in 
quite a generous fashion (for him), the whole 
county gathered to the ceremony, and many a 





considerate to the young fellow who Lore his 
honours so gracefully and naturally. 

He was my lord now, and no one cared to 
remember that his father—a distant cousin of the 
late lord’s, had beea a poor man all his life, or 
that his mother was a pretty Mexican, with 
nothing but her virtue and her beauty to recom- 
mend her, 

The honeymoon was spent in wandering 
through France and Germany, and befvore it was 
ended a telegram reached the happy par then at 
Frankfort, requesting their immediate return, as 
Lady Chisholm wes stricken with mortal 
illness, 

They could feel no sorrow, but Adriel was not 
one to refuse the request of a dying person, so 
they travelled night and day, but they did not 
reach Westerfield in time to receive my lady’s 
dying words, 

Her little property, so far as she was able, she 
left to Selina, such jewels and laces as remained 
to her were bequeathed to Adriel, in the charac- 
teristic words,— 

“T leave my baubles to Adriel, Lady St. 
Olaves, not because she needs or will appreciate 
them, but because for once she was less a fool 
than I. ‘To him that hath, shall be given ;’ 
and she shall learn the truth of this good 
saying.” 

So Barbara, Dowager Lady Chisholm, was 
buried with all pomp and ceremony ; her stepson, 
who had hated her honestly, erected a marble 
tablet in the chancel to her memory and then 
haggled with the sculptor as to the price; and 
those who paid outward honour to her poor 
remains, shook their heads, saying,— 

“She was beautiful and clever, but-——” and 
a shrug of the shoulders made a fitting conclusion 
to the speech. 

Last year the Thurstons again visited Barberry, 
and then, somewhat to the horror of the servants, 
and indeed the county at large, Adriel stood god- 
mother to their last baby, which was duly 
christened Adriel Keziah, and ever after called 
‘*Adral” the nearest the parents could ever 
approach to its baptismal name. 

When Lord St. Olaves quitted the van after 
that great christening tea, he left a folded paper 
in “ Adral’s ” hand. 

“For the child’s dowry,” he said, lightly. 
It was a cheque for five hundred pounds, 

Sir Vale is still unoiarried—he will never take 
a wife—but he is happy witnessing his friend's 
happiness, and Adriel’s eldest boy is dear to him, 
because he has his mother’s eyes, his mother’s 
ways. + 

[THE END.] 








In Sweden and Norway the peat bogs cover 
many million acres, the depth of the turf varying 
from three to thirty seven feet. It is used in iron 
works, wood-pulp factories, glass works, brick 
works, and as fuel for steam engines, 

THE idea held by some people that most of the 
commissions in the British army are toa large 
extent held by younger sons of the nobility, is 
altogether erroneous. Among the students, num- 
bering nearly 600, at Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
there are only 4 sons of peers and 4 of baronets. 
Tue latest invention in tobacco pipes, eonsists 
in forming a tobacco pipe with an inner part sur- 
mounted with a ring, which may be removed at 
will, and with it all ashes and refuse, together 
with the nicotine contained in the same. An 
upward and downward movement of the parts, 
especially if repeated sharply, tends to keep the 
interior cf the bowl clean and even, and the pipe, 
it is claimed, will remain sweet for a far longer 
time than an ordinary pipe. 

I7is found thata photograph can easily be 
made luminous in the dark by taking a white 
mount, and, after coating it with starch paste, 
sprinkle over it luminous powder, and press it 
down firmly to make it adhere, All that is now 
necessary is to make the unmounted silver print 
as transparent as possible by coating it on the 
back with caster oil, and wiping away the surplus 
oil, By placing this over the prepared mounting 
card and exposing it to daylight, a luminous 





magnate wished he had been a thought more 


positive is obtained. 
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FOR EVER AND A DAY. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tar earnest desire that had instantly framed 
itself in Mr. Fielding’s mind to prevent the 
slander that Cuthbert Denison had launched so 
unexpectedly from becoming known to the 
public, at least, until it had been thoroughly 
well investigated, was destined to be quickly 
frustrated, 

In thinking of the Gretton honour—that 
stainless honour, that unequalled family pride— 
the old lawyer had only been loyal to his affection 
for the people whom he served, but he had 
forgotten that whilst it was his duty and loyalty 
to shield Jocelyn from all that was burtful and 
disagreeable, it was, most surely, not likely that 
50 desperate, s0 venomous an enemy as Cuthbert 
Denison would hesitate to use any weapon that 
would be calculated to strike his cousin still 
further in the dust. 

In fact, at the very moment that Jocelyn lay 
joat to consciousness for a brief time in the 
corridor outside the room that had held his dead 
father, the evening editions of the London news- 
papers were carrying far and wide the scurrilous 
report of lis dishonour, the shameful story that 
Cuthbert had pieced and worked together with 
such cunning, such rapidity. 

The London reading public seized on the news 
as it will seize on anything sensational and 
exciting. To the mass of people the matter was 
significant of very little ; it was only another scandal 
attached to a social person ; only another of those 
squabbles which sometimes occur among the 
members of an aristocratic family, 

There were, it is true, many men who had a 
vivid remembrance of the marvellous power, the 
wonderful talents Sir Noel Gretton had revealed 
in the days when he had taken an active share in 
the politics of his country, but to the majority of 
readers the news of bis death roused neither 
interest or regret. 

With Jocelyn it was another case ; the young 
man was extremely well known and popular, not 
only with society, but with men who served 
under him in his regiment. 

Cuthbert Denison was a name that had been 
growing familiar of late, and consequently the 
story that was set forth of the litigation that was 
about to ensue between the young soldier and 
the equally well-known young barrister was in- 
formation that brought a distinct element of sur- 
prise and of excitement, 

There was regret, too, sincere regret expressed 
for Sir Noel Gretton’s son, and there were not a 
few who were indignant beyond measure at the 
humiliating charge Cuthbert Denison levelled at 
his cousin’s head, a charge of illegitimacy, and 
consequently of disinheritance to the title and 
the estates, which had always been associated 
with Jocelyn’s future, 

To no person in the world did this news come 
with more distressivg force than to Jocelyn’s 
ataunch friends, the Duchess of Caledonia and 
Kathleen Bartropp. 

The former of these simply and flatly declared 
the whole business a lie, a definite and despicable 
lie. The news was brought to her early by one of 
her sons ju-t as she was going up to dress for 
the eveniug. Her Grace of Caledonia was not 
a woman to mince her words. 

“This is all a base trick of that hound 
Cuthbert Denison. How often have I warned 
Jocelyn against him? How hard I have tried to 
make the boy see what a cur this creature is! 
Give me the paper, Angus ; let me see for myself. 
Imustdosomething. Jocelyn must be supported by 
all bis friends insuch a moment as this, His father 
deadand his mother’s name assailed in thishidecus 
fashion ; he will go out of his mind. Don't I know 
the Grettons? He is his father’sson. Poor Noel 
Grelton ; if he could realize what had come to 
his boy !” 

There were tears in the Duchess’s eyes; her 
face was full of sorrow. None but herself knew 
the thoughts and feelings that crowded to her 
heart at the news of Sir Noel’s death. 

In the grave with this dead man would be 





buried the one true romance of this proud 
woman’s life; the memory of an attachment 
which no length of time could efface. 

All that: was strong and tender and noble was 
stirred up in the Duchess’s heart as she read the 
news of Jocelyn’s loss, and of the trouble that 
was besetting him. 

Her son, Lord Angus Shetland, was full of 
sympathy, too. There was a sincere friendship 
between himself and Jocelyn Gretton. 

“Tt must be a fabrication of his,” he said, 
warmly. “Such a thing is impossible. Why, you 
have always raved about Lady Gretton, mother. 
You knew her well, did you not? You cannot 
believe such a thing as this!” 

“‘ Believe it!” the Duchess’s tone was answer 
in itself to such a question. ‘“ What are you 
saying, Angus? Believe it? What creature in 
their senses could believe it? Your father must 
take this up, Angus—it is infamous—infamous ! 
and oh! that poor lad. My heart bleeds for 
him. Margaret must be very, very good to him 
through all this—he will want more love, more 
tenderness now than he has ever done—poor 
little thing, this will be a grief to her, I must 
go to her this evening. -I could not possibly 
keep auy engagements with this thing on my 
mind. Fortunately I am only dining with your 
aunt, so you must go round to her at once, 
Angus, and tell her lam not coming—say I am 
ill—anything—it does not matter what, on'y 
dine I cannot and will not.” 

Lord Angus hurried away to obey his mother’s 
wishes, and the Duchess, left alone in her room, 
sat down and buried her face in ber hands. Her 
mind went back many years into the past, into 
that past when she had been Lady Helen Cassilis, 
a lovely girl just starting out on her. life’s career, 
and when the whole of her future happivess, of 
her life’s joy had centred in one person, in a man 
high in the world’s favour, a brilliant, handsome 
man whow she worshipped as a very god. 

Mrs. Denison had been quite correct when she 
had told her son that Noel Gretton could have 
married anyone, Helen Cassilis more especially. 
Lady Helen would indeed have reckoned it 4 
heavenly joy to have become the wife of Noel 
Gretton, the distinguished politician, but though 
from the first the man had liked and admired 
the beautiful girl—love for her had never dawned; 
it was left for the moment that he met Maria 
Vignetti in Italy to plant the seed of an un- 
changing love, an untiring devotion in Noel 
Gretton’s heart. 

Lady Helen Cassilis had grown gradually out 
of her infatuation, but the memory bad never 
gone, and now, after she had been a wife for 
many, many years to a man whom she sincerely 
respected, and for whom she had a deep and 
true affection the voice of that girlish past spoke 
out to her clearly and sorrowfully as she realized 
the man of her youth’s romance was deid and 
gone for ever. The love she had once given to 
the father was transferred in a sense to the son ; 
and dear as Jocelyn had ever been to the Duchess, 
he had never been so dear as now, when he was 
alone in the world, face to face with a trouble 
which would be even as bitter to grasp as the 
death of his beloved father itself. 

The Gretton pride was so great, so strong. 
The Duchess shivered as she cat there thinking 
over the matter. 

The hate, the malice that inspired Cuthbert so 
surely in all he did was revealed to her so 
clearly. 

“Would any but a cur have done this thing ?” 
she said to herself with a wave of disgust, of 
anger filling her heart, “to choose this moment 
of all moments to utter such a calumny. Thank 
Heaven, Noel Gretton did not live to hear it !” 

The truth had still to be told to this good- 
hearted sorrowing, woman—the truth that not 
only had Noel Gretton heard the infamous story, 
but that it hai been the weapon that had struck 
him to his death so swiftly, so certainly. 

There was one gleam of comfort to the Duchess 
in her thoughts—the remembrance of Margaret 
Hilliard, of the girl's sweet nature, of her great 
love and sympathy. 

“Thank Heaven |” she said to herself earnestly, 
“Margaret remains to him. Here at least there 
will be a touch of joy, a gleam of light. Had it 





been some other woman I might have had a 
doubt ; but Margaret—my little Margaret. There 
is nothing but pleasure and satisfaction in thought 
of her. I must go to her, poor child. I only 
wonder she has not come to me. Perhaps she 
has not yet heard ; and yet that is impossible 
with a story all over London already. Margaret 
must have heard. I will just eat a mouthful of 
dinner and then I will go round to her ; I expect 
she will be in great grief. Of course, Jocelyn will 
try and give her back her freedom—and they 
were to be married next week, poor things! But 
if I know my Margaret well, and I think 1 do 
know her, I don’t fancy this business, or a 
hundred like it, will have much effect in changing 
her feelings or her loyalty.” 

Just as the Duchess was ordering a little dinner 
to be served in her room quickly cne of her maids 
brought up the news that Miss Bartropp was 
below, and wished to see her particularly. 

* Admit her at once,” said the Duchess ; her 
thoughts immediately framing the fear that Mar- 
garet must be ill. 

A glance at Kathleen Bartropp’s pale, dis- 
turbed face, seemed to confirm this as she 
entered. 

“You have come to ask me to go to Mar. 

t?” was the Duchess’s greeting. 

“On the contrary—I have come to find her.” 

There was deep anxiety and distress in Miss 
Bartropp’s eyes as she spoke. She looked hur- 
riedly round the room. 

“Is she not with you ?” she asked, 

“T have neither seen nor heard of her, Explain 
yourself more plainly, my dear,” the Duchess said 
almost impatiently. “She is not at home, then 
of course she has gone to Yelverton. It was a 
foolish act, perhaps, but much must be forgiven 
the child in such a moment as this. I feared she 
would be nearly distracted when this news 
reached her, and ‘a 

“She has not gone to Yelverton ; of that Iam 
quite—quite sure. And if you doubt my word, 
read this note ; you will see [ am only too right. 
@h, dear friend!” Kathleen said hurriedly, “I 
am in great distress about the child. 1 don’t 
know what to think or hope for the best. I have 
spent an awful day—will you listen to me? I 
will tell you all I know.” 

Without waiting for assent Kathleen went hur- 
riedly on. She told of the morning ride that had 
been arranged, and of how she had imagined, as 
she lay in bed, that the lovers were enjoying the 
fresh air and the happiness of one another’s 
society in the early morning excursion. Then she 
told of her descent to breakfast, and her meeting 
with Lady Hilliard. 

“T saw instantly something was very, very 
wrong,” she said, as she hastened on; “but I 
could not imagine what had happened. Margaret 
took me into her room ; and there, quite quietly, 
without any emotion whatsoever, she informed 
me that her engagement was at an end. ‘Jocelyn 
has left me no alternative,’ she said coldly ; ‘and 
circumstances have come to my knowledge that 
would force me to break the connection despite 
anything he might try and urge in his own de- 
fence.’ There was a look on her face I have never, 
never seen before,” Kathleen said quickly. ‘“ You 
know we have often agreed that, dear child as 
she is, she is possessed of an intensely strong will 
—of a tremendous power of character ; and this 
trait came out in her to-day in a manner that 
amazed me, I tried to probe the matter—she 
would give me no explanation—her engagement 
was broken—-broken absolutely ; that was all she 
would say. 

**No amount of argument or persuasion will 
move me, Kathleen, she said firmly. ‘I do not 
take this step, believe me, without due regard to 
all that you can urge against it ; but you should 
know me well enough by this time to be sure that 
I should not do what I am doing were it possible 
for me to submit to circumstances which are 4 
hurt and a dishonour to me greater than I can 
possibly describe.’ 

“She spoke with such firmness, such dignity,” 
Miss Bartropp said with a sigh, “ that I felt my- 
self utterly powerless to combat her will. Some- 
thing terrible had happened, something that had 
tran-formed her suddenly frcm a lovely child to 
a wan, sad woman, and in the presence of this 
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vague yet distressing feeling, I could do nothing; 
Iwas bound to be silent. She begged me to 
leave her quite alone for the whole day. 

“* Perhaps I will tell you more this evening,’ 
she said, and with this conditional promise I left 
her.” 

“ And you did net come to me,” the Duchess 
cried hastily. “Why did you not come to me, 
Kathleen Bartropp !” 

“I did come here—you were out, they did not 
know when you would be home. I thought of 
you instantly. I was, however, so sorely tempted 
to go and find Jocelyn, to discover, if possible, 
what had happened, that I went to his rooms, 
and by so doing missed you. It was a grest bo 
to me to find he was gone out of town. Ii 
not know what to think or to hope.” tpt 

“ And now you know what it all means. ¥ou 
know the meaning of his departure, the meaning 
of Margaret’s words, This has been indeed a sad 

day to me, not only for the grief I feel for the 
loss of a dear dead friend, but the anxiety I have 
for Jocelyn. I did not expect such a blow as you 
have given me, Kathleen. 1 believed Margaret to 
have been something better and sweeter than 
most women, Such cruelty, such worldliness as 
she has shown hereelf capable of fills me with an 
amazement and a sorrow greater than words.” 

Kathleen’s pale face flushed at: the Duchess’s 
voice, 80 bitter and yet so sad, ~ 

“Tam absolutely in the dark; T know nothing 
—nothing. I cameto you in despair,” she said, 
“because when I reached home this evenifig 
after going to my mother’s, thus obeying Ung. 
ret’s wish to be left quite alone, I found this note 
announcing that she is gone ; she does nof say 
where, she tells me nothing, you see. I came to 
you for help and advice.” , 

_ There was a great gloom on the Duchess’s 
Tace, 

“Ttis a terrible business altogether, and Mar- 
garet’s conduct makes it more terrible still ; she 
has been my one gleam of comfort, my one satis- 
faction. I have relied on her love and tender- 
ness to help the poor lad in the awful trouble 
that has come upon him. But I see you do indeed 
know nothing ; this””—taking up an edition of an 
evening paper—‘ this will enlighten you most 
fully.” 

Kathleen read the paragraph hurriedly ; she 
gave a li tle cry as she did so, a cry of pain, of 
incredulity. 

“ And Margaret has believed this, Margaret ?” 
she said, her eyes going over and over again that 
scanty notice of Sir Noel’sdeath, of the slander 
Cuthbert Denison was circulating about Jocelyn, 
of the probable legal struggle that would now 
ensue bet ween the two cousins for the possession 

f the property. 

“But it is not. possible! no, no; a hundred, 
a thousand times it is not. possible ! Margaret to 
be so cruel! Margaret to believe such lies! 
Margaret—oh, no ! dear, friend, this is not the 
cause of her conduct. There is, there must be 
something else ; something far, far more definite 
against Jocelyn to make that child turn from 
her duty, from her home, from her faith as she 
has done |” 

“T hope you are right!” the Duchess made 
answer, most coldly, the mere insinuation that 
there could possibly be anything against Jocelyn 
Gretton, instantly rousing her anger. 

“T, like you, should refuse to believe this thing 
did I not unfortunately know the bitterness, the 
miserable unstability of human nature. It seems 
incredible to you, and so at the first thought it 
Coes to me ; but cast back your mind, recall the 
words you have just repeated to me. She did 
vot launch a personal accusation against this 
man she professed to love, she dealt in gener- 
alities, She spoke, so I understand from you, of 
‘cireumstances’ which are a hurt and a dis- 
honour to bear, far greater than she can describe. 
What does this mean but one thing ; that despite 
all her sweetness, all her seeming tenderness, 
Kathleen, the girl’s love is not strong enough to 
stand firm to her lover in the hour of trouble, 
and that shame and poverty perhaps hang threat- 
tningly over him—she chooses that moment to 
withdraw herself from him altogether, I am 

ashamed ef Margaret. I thought her worthy 





of more noble things than most ; the realisation 
of her true-worth is a terrible blow to me!” . 

Kathleen Bartropp was both pale and 
distressed, yet her face wore the same look of 
incredulity. 

“T cannot bring myself to believe such a thing 
so quickly ; I know Margaret so well. I shall 
never forget her face this morning as long as I 


shall live! If ever there were a broken heart in | 


the body of a living creature, that broken heart 
belonged to Margaret Hilliard; rightly or 
wrongly, she has been confronted with some terri- 
ble thing that has shaken her faith in Jocelyn 
Gretton, and. called up the last remnant of her 
pride to force her to act with dignity and swift- 
ness.as she has done !” : 

“And to shield Margaret you would accuse 
Jocelyn of some crime!” the Duchess cried in 
a tone of exasperation. 

Kathleen’ Bartropp answered without hesita- 
tion,x— see. 

“‘Heavemforbid |. shall never change in my 
feeling for Jocelyn. There.is somethinganysteri- 
ous. in thisy something I cannot undérstand but 
whiehil féel to be there most eurely all the same. 
I am full of doubt!” . 

- Of whom ? of what? what mystery do you 

‘want? "To me the matter is plain enough, and 
Margaret has only acted in a way that all the 
world approve and applaud, it is as plain as a pike- 
staff unfortunately ; L only wish it were not, 
Kathleen Bartropp.” i : 

Kathleen looked up quietly. 

“Nothing is plain or straight or true where 
Cuthbert Denison is concerned,” she answered, 
“it’s Cuthbert Denison I doubt, Cuthbert Denison 
I fear, Cuthbert. Denison who is at the bottom 
of this trouble between Jocelyn and Margaret, 
just as he is at the bottom ot this cruel, this 
other disgraceful business |” 

The tone of conviction in the younger woman's 
voice could not fail to impress the Duchess, 

They sat in silence for a few moments and then 
Kathleen rose, 

“ Aud all this does.not help to allay my anxiety 
about the child. Where has she gone? to whom 
would she go? She has gone most decidedly ; 
here is her letter in which she promises to write 
in aday or two's time; it is a little cruel of 
Margaret to leave me in this way ; we have been 
so much together, so much to one another, I 
should have been with her now ; I cannot bear 
to think of her alone fighting out some trouble, 
laid open perhaps to the evil influence of that 
odious man ; tortured by grief and despair,” 

The Duchess took the note Lady Hilliard had 
written. It bore all the evidence of extreme 
agitation, of definite pain. 


“ Darling Kathie,” was written in pencil, 
“when you read this I shall be away. Do not 
be alarmed. I shall be quite safe ; ouly I must 
be alone for a little while. I will write to you in 
a day or two's time. Please do not be anxious ; 
and forgive me, dear, for leaving you so uncere- 
moniourly. I have explained my absence to the 
servants by saying I was compelled to go into 
the country on business, but that ycu would 
remain, and they must take all ozders from you. 
If you see godmamma give her my fond love, I 
will write to her too, Just now I am too 
unhappy ; the world is black as a grave. 

“ MARGARET.” 


Kathleen Bartropp, watching the Duchess’s 
face as she read this little note, gave a cry of 
pleasure. 

“Ah, you doubt her no longer! You see 
with my eyes. You feel as I do. This is no 
hard, worldly woman, This is our poor, inno- 
cent, loving little Margaret, whose dream of 
happiness is shattered suddenly, whose fresh 
young heart is filled with anguish. There is 
treachery in all this, Duchess ; I know it, I feel 
it. Will you not work with me to find out what 
has been done, what said? If we cannot save 
Jocelyn Gretton from the blow that hangs over 
his head, we can at least try to give him back 
the one being in the world who can comfort him 
and give him help.” 

The Duchess put her hand on Kathleen's 
shoulder. 





“ You are a good, noble creature,” she said in 
a low voice, “and you have touched me to the 
quick. I have wronged little Margaret. I do 
feel with you. I do see with your eyes. I scent 
treachery behind this. We will work together 
to undo it, and we will begin to work at once.” 





CHAPTER XXIY. 


Ta were sorry days at Yelverton. The 
body“6f' the old beloved master was carried to 
the big vau!t in the neighbouring churchyard, 
followed’ by a string of men and women, culled 
from the highest in the land to some of the 
humblest on the Gretton estates. 

Behind’ the coffin, alone, unsupported, his 
bright brown hsir turned prematurely grey, 
walked Jocelyn Gretton—Jocelyn, the son who 
had loved his dead father with no common love ; 
Jocelyn, the man’ who was left to bear the 
stigma of an unconquerable disgrace, to fight 
with every nerve in’ his body, and his aching 
heart, to beat down the hideous accusation 
which his cousin had launched so surely against 
that which was dearest to him in life—his own 
honour, and the honour of his dead parents, 

It was now Common news that Cuthbert 
Denison had been the direct cause of his uncle’s 
sudden and deeply lamented death. He was not 
spared in consequencé, ‘No one had a good 
word for him. The feeling in society was 
distinctly against.the man. Let his cause be 
never so good, there was an expression in every 
one’s mind that too much animus was shown in 
the matter, and that’ whatever else might be 
urged in his favour, the fact that so cruel, so 
terrible a business should have been launched 
coolly at the head of a dying old man wae 
something that no one could excuse or condone. 

Cuthbert had his supporters, of course. The 
world is always the world ; and that being so, 
there are always people in’ the world ready to 
stand by a new power, and to desert an old one, 

There was @ distinct possibility that Cuthbert 
Denison would be no longer a struggling, hard- 
working barrister, but a baronet, possessor of a 
big fortune, master of a big situation. It was 
therefure advisable to pay great court to a man 
with such a fortune, and hence Cuthbert found 
he could count on any number of new friends, 

The almost universal note of sympathy for 
Jocelyn, of contempt for himself was very bitter 
for him to bear. 

The mask went from Cuthbert altogether in 
these days ; he was no longer smooth, soft-voiced, 
plausible. His manner was sharp and even 
rough, He had a curiously changed look ; his 
light grey eyes were never still; he was very 
thin, there was a hungry, eager look in his whole 
expression, and his hands had a trick of going 
every now and then up to his throat, whilst a 
burning flush would creep over his brow as they 
did so. 

The case was the subject of constant argument 
and comment. It was an interesting case. 

Jocelyn’s world of friends were not mere 
ordinary friends, each one was imbued with an 
eagerness, a desire to come forward and help him; 
and foremost among all was the Duke of 
Caledonia and his wife. 

The crowd of well-known and celebrated 
personages who travelled down to Yelverton to 
attend the funeral of his father under less 
terrible circumstances would have given a thrill 
of something like pleasure to Jocelyn’s heart ; but 
he lived now in such a dream of despair and 
distress and sharp, burning agony, of wounded 
pride that he realized nothing, he valued 
nothing. 

He lived on at: Yelverton. 

Mr. Fielding had started immediately for 
Italy ; his wife remained at Yelverton for a time, 
to be with Anastasi and to have a motherly eye 
to Jocelyn. 

She was not the only woman who would have 
gone to him in this hour of darkness. Old Lady 
Charlotte Monro drove over at once and proposed 
herself ; if the Duchess could have gone she 
would unhesitatingly, but she could not arrange 
this, 
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KATHLEEN EXPLAINS TO THE DUCHESS THAT MARGARET HAS BROKEN HER ENGAGEMENT WITH JOCELYN, 


Sympathy, condolence, friendship all flowed in 
in a broad, clear stream. One voice alone was 
silent ; one hand failed to write a word of inquiry, 
a word of love. 

Margaret, the girl who was to have been his 
bride ; who, the very week that saw the grave 
close over the body of his dead father, would 
have been his wife. Margaret alone was silent. 

Jocelyn never spoke her name, but then, be 
never spoke at all. He lived like an automaton, 
growing whiter and more waneach day. Prompt 
action was to be taken in the case. 

Mr. Fielding, so soon as was possible, would 
return from Italy ; until the case was tried and 
settled Jocelyn had the right to live in his 
father’s home and bear his father’s name. 

He did not assume the title ; he only sat in the 
old library, going steadily and silently through 
boxes and drawers of old letters and papers. 
Food was brought to him where he sat. Mrs. 
Fielding and Anastasi would steal in and urge 
him to eat, and sometimes he would speak to 
them, sometimes he would obey their will. 

His eyes, those beautiful blue eyes, once so 
bright, would follow Tasi’s black-robed figure 
with a sorrow, a tenderness unfathomable. He 
never spoke out the burden of his heart, not 
even by one word. 

She did not know what thoughts had come to 
him when that letter from Margaret Hilliard had 
been put into his hands. She only knew if 
something did not happen to loosen the tension 
of his grief, to lift the burden a little from his 
head and heart that the grave that had been 
— for his father would be opened again for 

rim. 

The girl’s anguish and anxiety about him was 
something indescribable. She found a little 
comfort in Mrs. Fielding’s presence—deeper com- 
fort still in the placid confidence the lawyer’s 
wife reposed in her husband’s powers to upset 
hideous slander. 

Anastasi would have given all her life to have 
helped the lawyer in this business. She could do 
nothing. 





“ There was only one Maria Vignetti,” she said, 
over and over again, “and she was married to 
Jocelyn’s father.” The desire to speak about her- 
self was almost a pain in Tasi’s breast, but she 
feared to do this. She did not want to alienate 
Mr. Fielding’s sympathies, “ and if I tell him I 
have been acting a falsehood all this time he will 
send me away. He will not let me remain near 
Jocelyn, He will call me false, unworthy, dia- 
honest ! Let him find it for himself if he will. 
I will not deny it if he brings it to me. I will 
tell him all the story ; but oh! I cannot, cannot 
do anything that will séparate me from him just 
yet, he has need of me. I will wait and watch. 
My time will come!” 

And so the days wore on—a fortnight had 
passed. 

Kathleen Bartropp was still alone in the big 
town house. Margaret was away she knew not 
where. Two letters had reached her ; but they 
only said the writer was well, and would return 
before long. 

Both letters were posted in the city. Kath- 
leen did not know what to do. 

The Duchess advised patience. 

“ The child is fighting it out alone. She will 
return as soon as she can. Give her a little 
longer. I have an idea I know where she is. 
In that little village where she and her mother 
lived for so long together. Doubtless, she is 
staying with some humble friend of whom we 
know nothing.” 

“ But it is so strange,so unsatisfactory. If I 
could only see her. If she would only let me 
know. Dear friend, I cannot be patient, I must 
know what is happening to her. I cannot believe 
that Margaret could know all the anguish that 
has fallen on that poor man and yet remain cold 
and silent. She dces not know. The more I 
think the more convinced I am that Margaret has 
never heard of the calamity that has fallen on 
Jocelyn—the grief that is eating into her heart— 

the struggle she is enduring is brought by the 
mystery that I have felt from the beginning. I 
must find her if I can. I must lethe: know all. 





I shall go to this village, Duchess. There can be 
nothing lost by going, even if nothing be gained. 
Teil me you think I am wise.” 

The Duchess nodded her head. 

“ Go,” she said, briefly, “ you force me to think 
with you, and if we can but see the child we shal! 
know better how to act. My idea may be wrong, 
but you can but try. I will give you all the infor- 
mation I can. It isa place in the heart of the 
country, and it is therefure not possible Margaret 
may indeed be in ignorance of the matter which is 
so public to all the rest of us now. There is an 
old woman living there who nursed Margaret’s 
mother. I feel somehow you will find the child 
with her. Go, and let me hear from you as 
quickly as possible ;” and then the Duchess 
sighed, “ Alas! how hard it is to work against 
the evil that can be done to those we love. I had 
a letter from Mr. Fielding this morning. He has 
nothing to tell, no hope to give, nothing as yet. 
It almost looks as though that brute must 
triumph ; but if your suspicion be right concern- 
ing Margaret we can at least try to upset him 
there. Go, dear, and | pray you may be success- 
ful, not only in finding the child, but in bringing 
these two severed ones together. 


(To be continued.) 








THERE are no coroners in France. Persons 
who die suddenly are buried on the mere certifi- 
cate of a doctor. It is only when the death is 
sufficiently mysterious to excite suspicion, that 
the procureur is sent for and orders a post- 
mortem examination. 

Tue Mohaves believe that the spirits of their 
dead go up in smoke to the “ White Mountain” 
when their bodies are cremated, and that property 
which is thrown into the flames goes up with 
them. They also have a belief that all the 
Mohaves who die and are not cremated turn into 
owls, and when they hear an owl hooting at night 
they think it is the spirit of some dead Mohave 
returned, 
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ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER XL 


JAMES CHAPMAN went back to Oakhempstead, 
apparently but little altered by his brief expe- 
rience of matrimony. He did not occupy his 
step-mother’s pretty house, as had been arranged, 
but settled down again in the rooms over. his 
office, just as though his bachelor life had never 
been disturbed. 

The ladies of the little Hertfordshire town de- 
clared his indifference was perfectly heartless ; 
even old Dr. Galpin was puzzled by it, for he had 
honestly believed the lawyer loved Alison as 
much as he was capable of loving anyore. 

One thing specially puzzled the gossips, and 
seemed strange even to those who seldom troubled 
their heads about their neighbours, From the 
day of his return James Chapman held no inter- 
course with the family of his late wife. 

Mrs, Hilton wrote begging him to come and 
tell her of “dear Alison’s last days,” but her 
letter remained unanswered ; the widow called 
twice at the office—the first time Mr. Chapman 
was out, the next, one of the clerks told her his 
employer had given orders for her not to be ad- 
Initted, 

Indignant, she appealed to Mr. Bold to force 
the lawyer to see Ser but the kind old curate 
declined to interfere. 

“T never liked Mr. Chapman,” he said frankly. 
nd I desire no intercourse with him. If you 
want my reason—I believe that, but for his per- 
secution of Alison, and your harshness in forcing 
her to accept him, your daughter would be alive 
now.” 

“ Well, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Hilton indignantly, 
“you'll be calling me a murderess next. I can’t 
help it if Alison was delicate, and had no consti- 
tution. Didn’t her father die suddenly, without 
a day’s notice, And I’m sure you can’t say any- 
one persecuted him.” 
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SUDDENLY BARBARA FOUND HERSELF FACE TO FACE WITH HER BROTHER-IN-LAW, JAMES CHAPMAN, 


been believed. She had worried Alison enough 
in her lifetime, but the very thought of having 
hurried on her death troubled Mrs. Hilton, and 
awoke any spark of motherly feeling she might 
have had dormant.. - 

She told Barbara of the curate’s “ unkindness,” 
but she got very little comfort from the warm- 
hearted Bab. 

“T think Mr. Bold’s quite right,” said the girl 
warmly. “ Alison hated Mr. Chapman—it wasn’t 
merely that she didn’t want to marry him, or 
that she did not care for him—she simply had a 
horror of him. I was never so much surprised 
at anything as when she agreed to marry him, 
and I believe a 

“Go on,” said her mother pettishly ; “let’s 
hear all you have to say against me.” 

Bab looked at her mother gravely and spoke 
her mind. 

“T think she did it for us. She just sold her- 
self for the three thousand pounds Mr. Chapman 
settled on you, and the use of this house. It 
wasn’t a heavy price,” added the girl bitterly. 
“ My beautiful Alison !” 

Mrs. Hilton shivered. 

“You don’t mean that she—killed herself?” 
she asked anxiously. “I’m sure Mr, Chapman’s 
letter spoke of decline, and you said yourself the 
woman at the lodgings told you it was a galloping 
consumption.” 

“JT don’t think Alison committed suicide,” said 
Barbara gravely. “I believe her heart was 
broken ; and I feel as though the allowance Mr. 
Grant and Dr. Galpin pay you every week is just 
the price of her life—and I want to tell you, 
mother, I can’t stand it; and so I’m going 
away.” 

“You can’t,” said Mrs. Hilton snappishly. “I 
can’t be left with no grown-up daughter, and all 
the children to mind, and a lodger too.” 

“T mean to go away and earn my own living,” 
said Barbara slowly ; “and you'd better not cross 
me, mother. I don’t say my heart would break, 
like Alison’s—I’m made of sterner stuff, but—if 








The widow was more put out than would have 
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away : and you wouldn’t like people to say you'd 
driven another daughter ont into the world be- 
cause you made home so wretched to her.” 

Mrs. Hilton put on her bonnet and cloak and 
went to see the Rector. She was beginning to 
feel public opinion was against her, and that her 
weekly income was dearly purchased. 

Mr. Grant often wished he had not accepted 
the post of her trustee. He had never liked Mrs. 
Hilton, even in her husband’s lifetime, but since 
the organist’s death she had become a veritable 
nuisance to him. 

He listened quietly to her complaints—there 
were plenty of them—and then said, gravely,— 

“T don’t see what you wish me to do. I have 
no power to force Mr. Chapman to see you ; he 
has behaved very liberally in money matters. 
You have nothing to complain of.” 

“ Nothing to complain of !” she was in a regu- 
lar temper now ; “ why, I don’t know any more 
about my own child than the veriest shadow. 
Alison was perfectly well when he married her. 
I want to know what killed her.” 

“Your anxiety is something new,” said the 
Rector, drily, “but you are wrong. Alison had 
looked decidedly ill for days before the wedding, 
only you would not see it.” 

Mrs. Hilton hesitated. 

“T’m not a rich woman now, even with the 
allowance every one throws in my teeth,” she said 
at last, sullenly. ‘“ He might, at least, have sent 
me Alison’s clothes ; they’d do to cut up for the 
children, though I own she’d but a poor outfit, 
seeing she would take nothing bought with his 
money.” 

It flashed across the Rector’s mind that it was 
odd no such idea as this had occurred to Mr. 
Chapman. He wasarich man; his poor young 
wife’s “things” could be of no value to him ; it 
would be only common kindness to give them 
back to her own family. 

“Well, Mrs. Hilton, if that’s all you want, I 
don’t mind mentioning it to Mr. Chapman. You've 
not a shadow of right to poor Alison’s clothes, but 





you don’t let me go fair, I should most likely run 


I daresay he’ll give them up.” 


Wha 
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The lawyer did not resent the clergyman’s 
request, but he quietly refused it. 

“TI will do nothing that can bring me into 
intercourse with Mra. Hilton, I paid a pretty 
heavy sum for her benefit before my marriage, 
and I decline todo anything more for her.” 

Mr. Grant hesitated. 

“She’s not a pleasant woman, but after all 
she’s your wife’s mother,” 

“TI wish to forget my marriage and everything 
connected with it,” said Chapman, sternly. 
“Mrs. Hilton was not particularly attached to 
my wife in life—she need not pretend to be 
broken-hearted at her death. Ag to the things 
‘you mention, I gave them to the woman-who 
nursed Alison. I could not bear the sight of 

anything that reminded me of my wife.” » 

Barbara said no more about leaving home; but 
she had quite made up:her mind to go as soomjas 
she could hear of any situation to suit hery She 
and Dick Carew held a consultation one night at 
Oakhempstead railway station ; being a strange 
place at which to discuss their plans, but poor 
young things, there was no frierdly house for 
them to meet in, and they could hardly tramp 
up and down the streets in the bitter cold of a 
December evening. 

Dick purchased two first-class tickets for the 
next station, deliberately dawdled downstairs till 
they missed the train, and when the young 
couple reached the platform, the porter told them 
they would have to wait an hour and a-half for 
the next. 

“ But there’s a nice fire in the waiting-room, 
sir, if you’d like to go in and sit down ; five 
miles is a long way to walk, or no doubt you’d 
get to Hartfield as quick as the train.” 

They went in and sat down, both hoping that 
no other travellers would arrive to disturb their 
solitude; but the platform seemed quite deserted, 
there was no up train before the one for Hart- 
field, and it really seemed as though a hush had 
fallen over the bustiing little station, of which 
the lovers were to reap the benefit. 

“ Now, Bab,” said Dick, simply, “ we can talk 
without fear of being disturbed, child. It’s 
made me wretched to see you looking so miser- 
able, and not be able to help you.” 

“You do help me, Dick,” she whispered, cling- 
ing to his hand, ‘ick, I coulda’t bear it if 
it wasn’t for the thought of you.” 

His arm was round her waist; the shabby 
little waiting-room seemed transformed into a 
very bower of bliss. 

“You see, Bab,” said Carew, gently, “I hate 
your precious brother-in-law as much as you do, 
but my time’s up with himin September and it 
seems a pity to leave before. I could get my 
articles transferred to a London firm, but he 
might turn rusty over it, and it hardly seems 
worth while.” 

“No,” assented Bab, “I’m sure you ought to 
stay here; but I have got to hate the place ; and 
Dick, I must go away.” 

Dick hesitated. 

“Wili you marry me now?” he asked, fondly, 
*‘if you didn’t miod our living very carefully 
till I am five-and-twenty, I think we could 
manage. I should get copying to do of an even- 
ing, and, darling, I can’t bear to think of you 
among strangers. Don’t you think if we began 
humbly, we might start housekeeping at once.” 

“ You dear old Dick !” ciied the girl, warmly, 
“it’s just like you to think of it ; but I don’t 
mean to be a burden to you and drag you into 
debt ; and, besides, James Chapman might be 
disagreeable to you if you married his sister-in- 
law, and that isn’t so pleasant while you must 
see him every day. No, I mean to go quite away 
and earn my own living until you have passed your 
final and become a full-blown solicitor who wants 
a wife.” 

The young man stroked her pretty hair. 

“T don’t know what to say, Bab. I shall miss 
you terribly, dear ; but, if you are unhappy at 
home, I don’t want you'to stay there. It must 
be a dreary life for you without Alison.” 

“That's it.” There was a sob in Bab’s voice. 
“You see, Dick, I loved her so. We hadn’t a 
thought apart, and somehow now the house 
seems haunted by the thought of her. I can’t 
get it out of my head she sold herself to James 


Chapman for our sakes ; and when I think of it 
the bread I eat almost chokes me.” 

“Don’t, my darling !” Dick cried, soothingly as 
the tears rained down her cheeks. “ Bab, I see 
now it is best for you to go away. Your nerves 
are dreadfully unstrung, and you’d never get 
back your old cheerfulness if you stayed here. 
I see you must go, but where— shall I speak to 
my uncle?” 

“Oh, no!” and Bab’s laugh was almost 
hysterical. “Mr, Grant must think we're as 
bad to him as Sinbad’s old man of the sea already. 
I've answered an advertisement, Dick, and if 
you’re willing I mean to go there.” 

“An advertisement!” Dick almost gasped, 
his mind did not move nearly so fast as’ his 
fiancée's, “ but what in the world for ?” 

“ A clerk,” replied Bab, quickly. ‘“ You know, 
Dick, I haven't had a grand education. I'’m*not 
a bit accomplished, but I write a clear hand, and 
I understand accounts. Read this, I cut it- out. 
on purpose to'show you. * Wanted in the~eflice 
of a professional man, a young lady with a goc d; 
clear handwriting and some knowledge of book- 
keeping, as clerk.—Apply, by letter only, to John 
Carleton, Gregian-court, Temple.’ ” 

“ How odd,” said Dick, as he put down the 
little slip.“ E-was at school with young Carle- 
ton, he’s dead now, and I knew his father inti- 
mately.’ If you can get that situation, ‘Bab, I'll 
say nothing against your going. John Carleton’s 
a gentleman to the backbone. I’m only afraid it 
will be snapped up.” 

“T wrote to Mr. Carleton,” replied Bab, “ and 
told him what I could do, and I got a very nice 
note back asking me to call on him to-morrow 
about eleven.” 

“T’'l! go with you,” said Dick. .““I daresay I 
can get.a day off.” 

“ You must do nothing of the kind,” returned 
Bab. “ Why, if you and I went to London the 
whole parish would declare we had eloped ; but, 
Dick, you might write to Mr. Carleton and tell 
him you knew me, to have some sort of a refer- 
ence might give me a better chance, What is 
he by the way, a lawyer?” 

“T—I think so, I’m not quite sure. He’s not 


nice woman, and I rather fancy there’s a 
daughter. But, Bab, if you get the situation 
where will you live? Clerks aren’t paid very 
highly, my dear little girl.” 

“Oh, I'll manage somehow. I’m so glad you 
know Mr. Carleton, Dick, it won’t seem so hard 
to go alone to a stranger if 1 remember he is a 
friend of yours.” 

“And you'll write and tell me how you get 
on, or stay, what train shall you come back by. 
I'll meet you.” 

“Better not,” said Bab, gravely ; “if I don’t 
get Mr. Carleton’s situation I shall go and put 
my name down at some Registry Office, and so I 
don’t know at all what time I shall get away.” 

He looked at her with loving eyes. 

“ You'll be true to me, little pet,” he whispered; 
“you are so bright and pretty, Bab, and there'll 
be plenty of people ready to tell you so in Lon- 
don. You won't repent giving your promise to 
an obscure country lawyer ?” 

“T shall never repent giving my promise to 
you,” eaid the girl tenderly ; “but I don’t mean 
you to be an obscure couutry lawyer ; you'll end 
your days as a celebrity, Dick, Attorney-General 
at the least.” 

And then they both laughed, poor young 
things ; they were so happy in their love they 
had not a doubt of each other or of the future 
they were to spend together. 

Barbara told her mother she was going to 
London, and was out of the house before the 
widow had finished her first remonstrance. 

The girl’s spirits seemed to rise from the 
moment she was in the train; it was not that 
she forgot her sister, or the tragedy of Alison’s 
young life, but the mere escape from Oakhemp- 
stead and its surroundings was a relief to her, 
she had not been to London for more than two 
years, but she had nene of Alison’s nervousness, 
and she rather looked forward to the novelty of 
the expedition and her interview with Mr. 
Carleton. 





It was a lovely day, a very ideal winter's 


rich, but comfortably off. His wife is a very |’ 


morning; the air was crisp and frosty, but the 
sun came out with as much vigour as could be 
expected in December, and Barbara finding she 
had plenty of time, lingered to look in some of 
the shop windows of the Strand as she walked 
from Charing Cross to the Temple. 

Grecian Court was easily discovered ; the clock 
of St, Clement’s Danee was striking eleven as 
Bab reached the outer door of No. 4, and she 
congratulated herself on her punctuality while 
she studied the list of names painted there to 
try and discover on which floor Mr. Carleton’s 
office was situated. 
+t wae the first, and Barbara walked sedately 
upstairs and knocked lightly at the first door she 
came to, It was opened by a small. boy, who 


~) gazed at her with sublime condescension as he 


inquired—“ Miss Hilton ?” 

* Yes, can I see Mr. Carleton?” 

“ He's readyfor you, you can go straight in ;” 
‘and the boy pointed to a door at the further end 
of the room where they stood. 

An old gentleman with a long white beard and 
grave, thoughtful®face, rose as she entered, and 
shook with her'as he pointed to a chair 
oppesite his own. 

b wondered if he had got Dick’s letter, and 
if it had disposed him in her favour; she was soon 
to know. 

“T heard from a young friend of mine this 
morning, Miss Hilton,” said John Carleton slowly, 
“ Richard Carew; he says you are his promised 
wife ; it’s some years since I saw Carew, but he 
and my boy were great friends, and I should be 
glad to take his recommendation; but” and here 
the old man smiled, “ lovers are not unprejudiced; 
you may be a most suitable future Mrs. Carew, 
and yet quite unfitted for the post of my clerk.” 

Barbara looked at him gravely. 

“J want to earn my own living,” she said 
quietly ; “ wecan’t be married for more than a 
year, perhapstwo. Idon’t think Ishall make a 
worse clerk because I have something to look 
forward to in the future, I have had a great 
deal of trouble lately, and it has made me graver 
than I used to be; you won't find me frivolous or 
idle, sir, though I am only nineteen.” 

“Suppose we put Mr. Carew out of the 
question,” said John Carleton kindly, “and I 
speak just as I should have done if he had not 
written to me, only assuring you first that if we 
do arrange to work together, I shall be glad to 
thiok I can be of any use to Dick’s future wife.” 

Barbara smiled. 

“That will be much best,” she said simply. 
“When I answered your advertisement I thought 
perhaps, it was foolish of me, for of course I have 
no experience, and there must be heaps of women- 
clerks in London, Ther I know nothing of short- 
hand, and I never saw a typewriter in my life.’ 

Mr. Carleton looked at her thoughtfully, 

“ One can’t put much into an advertisement, 
Miss Hilton, I guessed I should have a good 
many answers, and thought I could judge for 
myself which of the writers possessed the other 
qualifications I did not mention. I answered 
your letter because it was the shortest of any I 
received. Most of the three hundred ladies who 
wrote deluged me with information respecting 
their families, their age and experience, refer- 
ences, and such like, You simply told me you 
could meet my requirements, ad were ready to 
answer any questions I liked to put.” 

Barbara nodded. : 

“T want to get something soon,” she said, 
anxiously. ‘My father died in June, and my 
sister last month. While I’m at home I sit and 
brood over things, But I have no money of my 
own, and I could not come unless the salary you 
give is enough to keep me.” 

“We shan’t quarrel about salary if you cal 
do the work. Did Mr, Carew tell you my pro- 

fession ?” : 

“ He said he thought you were a lawyer.” 

“T’m on the roils, but I haven’t practised for 
years. I am what it’s the fashion to call a 

private inquiry agent, but I think it would be 
truer to call myself a detective.” 

Barbara stared. 

“ You don’t look like it a scrap !” 





John Carleton smiled ; he really could nob 
help it. 
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“ Did you fancy we all looked as mysterious as 
the detectives in novels? Some days I have 
almost more to do than I can get through, others 
I take it easily, as youseemenow. I want some 
one to write letters and do the routine pat of 
my work. I prefer a woman to a man. Women 
have finer instincts and quicker perceptions. But 
whoever I engage must be prepared to hold her 
tongue as to what goes on here, and to keep any 
secrets intrusted to her inviolate. She must 
be quick enough to undertake errands, when a 
woman’s presence would excite less suspicion 
than a man’s; and above all, obey my orders im- 
plicitly, even if they seem to her needless or 
unwise. 

“ Well,” said Barbara, slowly, “ I know how to 
hold my tongue. But I wonder, Mr. Carleton, 
you advertised for a young clerk, A grave 
middle-aged woman seems to me more suitable,” 

He smile’, 

“A middle-aged woman, if she had only just 
begun to earn her own living, would be too 
full of pity for herself to take any interest in my 
work. If she had been in business many years, 
she would have become a kind of machine, I 
think you and I might get on together, Miss 
Hilton. When could you come to me—to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara. “ But I would prefer 
the next day. You see I must find lodgings of 
some kind,” 

“ Better say to-morrow, and stay with us till 
you find rooms to suit you. I live at Clapham, 
and I have a daughter very near your own age. 
I will pay you two poundsa week to begin with.” 

As Barbara was leaving Grecian Court, and 
turning into the wider one of the temple, where 
in summer a bench stands for the accommodation. 
of the weary, a great shock befel her. Suddenly 
she found herself face to face with her brother- 
in-law. 

That it was James Chapman she felt positive, 
though he betrayed not the slightest sign of 
recognition, and passed her as a stranger. An 
impulse she could not control made Barbara turn 
round and follow him at a discreet distance. 
What was her amazement, when he walked down 
Grecian Court, and stopped at No. 4. Had she 
been certain of detection in the act and condign 
punishment after, Barbara felt she must see 
where he went. She stood motionless at the 
foot of the stairs, and fortunately for her, James 
Chapman never looked back. She heard him 
knock at the door she had so lately passed 
thrcugh herself, and at once recognized his voice 
as he asked if Mr. Carleton was in. 

What could it mean ? 

In vain Barbara tried to reason with herself 
that, as a lawyer, James Chapman might want to 
sce the detective about clients’ affairs, In vain 
she assured herself that if wicknedness or neglect 
on her husband’s part had hastened Alison’s 
death, he would not confide that secret to any- 
ore living. 

She could not help thinking there was some- 
thing significant in his seeking the aid of her 
future employer. Barbara would have gone to 
John Carleton at a salary of fifteen shillings a 
week, and lived on bread-and- water, after she had 
once seen James Chapman among his clients. 





CHAPTER XII. 


‘Tur advent of a stranger arriving unexpectedly 
without any luggage but a travelling hand-bag 
could not but excite comment in such a well- 
orderéd household as Lady Hetherton’s ; but the 
mistress of Glen Rosa was a woman of resources, 
and Dobbs, her faithful maid, was an ally not to 
be despised ; and, between them, these two con- 
trived to explain “ Miss Hope's” arrival after 
this manner, 

She was a friend of Mrs. Eustace, and by 
some mistake that lady’s letter, announcing her 
departure for America had been delayed, and 
Miss Hope had come to Glen Rosa fully ex- 
pecting to find her friend still there, and be in 
ume to take leave of her. 

It was Dobbs who quietly took the bright new 
wedding ring from Alison’s finger while she slept. 








Dobbs, who respectfully told her mistress the 
a young stranger must be Miss and not Mrs, 
° 


“You see, my lady,” said that good woman, 
when mistress and maid were discussing the poor 
irl the night of her first coming to Glen Rosa, 
if once you say she’s married you open the way 
for heaps of questions—Where’s her husband ? 
When's he coming back # Why don’t she go to 
him? It would be safer to call her a widow, only 
poor child she looks over young for that, If 
she’s ‘Miss Hope,’ and we tell people she was a 
great friend of young Mrs. Eustace, there'll be 
no one to wonder if you keep her here a bit 
though she did come without an invitation.” 

Lady Hetherton She was more thank- 
ful for Dobbs’ prompt action the next morning 
when they found their stranger guest unconscious, 
and the doctor, speedily summoned, pronounced 
her to be in for a sharp attack of brain fever. 

In those days all the Glen Rosa interests seemed 
to centre in the sick room. Lady Hetherton 
gave to Alison the care and tenderness she might 
have poured out on a child of her own. 

Dobbs was the most devoted and patient of 
nurses. All the servants thought it a privilege to 
do anything for the poor young stranger. Even 
the doctor, a practical middle-aged man, had a 
tear in his eye as the crisis passed ; he told Lady 
Hethertcn he saw no reason why. her young 
friend should not recover. 

“Tf she has strength to rally from this terrible 
prostration,” he added ; “but she is a fragile 
creature, and I fancy, Lady Hetherton, she has 
not found this world of ours a very pleasant 
place.” 

“T mean to keep her with me for the present,” 
said Lady Hetherton. “Her father is dead, and 
she is not wanted at home, while J want her very 
much,” 

Dr. Cartwright smiled. 

“You must be lonely here,” he said, quietly. 
“T used to think you would keep Mr. Eustace 
and his wife altogether.” 

“That would not have been right,” she re- 
turned ; ‘‘at my death there will be'very little in 
my power to leave, and Charles may have half-a- 
dozen children. It was better for him to makea 
position for himself. With this child it is diffe- 
rent. I can’t leave her a fortune, but as she 
would have to earn her living in any case I don’t 
think Iam doing her-a wrong by putting off the 
evil day for a while.” 

“With that face she is not likely to need to 
earn her living,’’ returned the doctor. “ Mark 
my words, Lady Hetherton, Miss Hope will marry 
before she has been with you many months.” 

This prophecy did not please the mistress of 
Glen Rosa, but she tried to forget it had been 
uttered. She and her convalescent went to 
Hastings. for two months, and when they came 
back again a new year had begun, and people had 
grown quite accustomed to the fact that Miss 
Hope was living with Lady Hetherton, 

Poor Alison !° 

At times her heart ached for news of home. 
How did it fare with Barbara and the children ? 
What version of her flight had James Chapman 
given to the world? She knew it was impossible 
for him to deprive Mrs. Hilton of the income 
from the money he had settled on her, or of the 
use of Rose Cottage ; but had he made her suffer 
in other ways for her child’s delinquencies? Did 
the friends who had been kind to her (Alison) in 
old days now think of her with indignant dis- 
approval as some erring creature? Did Barbara 
blame the sister who had once been her closest 
friend ? 

There was no chance of discovering. 

Alison had been in wild delirium when the 
notice of her own death appeared in the papers. 
She dared not write to any one at Oakhempstead, 
since to do so would betray her secret. 

She did rot repent leaving James Chapman ; 
she felt life at his side would have been one long 
torture. But there were times when she wished 
she had decided differently and refused his suit, 
no matter what happened to her family through 
his animosity, 

After all, her Uncle Jabez would not have let 
them starve. 

Scerrow and sickness, generally such foes to 





beauty, had only increased Alison’s. She had 
been a pretty girl always ; but when she returned 
to Glen Rosa with Lady Hetherton, in February, 
and began to make acquaintance with her hostess’s 
friends, there was but one verdict on her— 
lovely. 

Aud she deserved it. Her glorious eyes were 
brighter and more expressive. Perfect rest had 
smoothed the anxious lines sorrow had begun to 
write on her clear skin. If her colour went and 
came too fitfully for health, that ever-varying 
blocm exactly suited her. A great sorrow had 
given her face a tinge of sadness, but it was not 
the restless, anxious sadness of those first months 
after her father’s death. 

At least Alison had the comfort of knowing her 
decision was made. It might be a mistake, but 
it was irrevocable, 

She was spared the daily struggle between in- 
terest and inclination, the fearful search after a 
way of escape. It was, she sometimes told her- 
self, as though Alison Hiltou had been dead and 
buried, and there stood in her place Alice Hepe, 
Lady Hetherton’s young companion. 

It was not to be supposed that all Lady 
Hetherton’s friends approved of the addition to 
her family. 

Mrs. Gardener, a distant cousin, with half-a- 
dozen grown-up daughters, was cf opinion she 
could have spared one of them to “ Dear Janet ” 
perfectly, and that it was absurd to treat a paid 
companion like an honoured guest. 

Mrs. Gardener lived within three miles of 
Combe Lorraine, and after the death of the poor 
young Viscount she decided Captain Dare would 
be a most suitable match for one of her dear girls, 
and became most assiduous in her attentions to 
Lady Mary. 

The latter saw through her perfectly, but did 
not feel bound to confide to her that Lal was 
probably not his uncle’s heir. For the rest, the 
Misses Gardener were not in the least likely to 
take his fancy—which was a great comfort to his 
mother, who was not an admirer of “loud” 
girls. 

“I’m going to dine with the Gardeners to- 
night,” announced Lionel, one bright April day, 
when he was lunching with his uncle. “ Jack and 
I are great chums; but I dons envy him his 
family.” 

“Ts it a party?” asked the Earl. “It seems 
to me, La!, you go to the Gardeners very often.” 

“Tt’s not exactly a party. Mrs. Gardener’s 
cousin, Lady Hetherton, is staying there ; a very 
nice old lady. I've met her once or twice before.” 

“But you’re hardly venerable enough to be 
invited to amuse an old lady,” suggested_the 

arl. 

“T believe I am chiefly required to keep an 
eye on Jack, That young man is intensely 
susceptible, and I’ve promised his mother to 
keep him out of mischief.” 

Lady Mary laughed. 

“ Does Mrs. Gardener suspect him of falling in 
love with old Lady Hetherton? Why, she must 
be seventy.” 

“The old lady has lately horrified her family 
by adopting a girl. No one knows who Miss 
Hope is, She seems to have dropped from the 
clouds. But Lady Hetherton is devoted to her. 
She will accept no invitations that do not include 
her protégée ; and so poor Mrs, Gardener has had 
to ask Miss Hope, and is now tormented with the 
fear she will lay siege to Jack’s heart.” 

“Take care of your own heart, Lal,” advised 
his uncle. 

“ T’m in no danger,” returned Lal. “ You see, 
I’m not an inflammable sort of a chap, and [ 
couldn’t fancy a girl who might be an adven- 
turess, from all that people know of her.” 

Lady Mary looked up quickly. 

“Don’t speak harshly of a lonely girl, dear. 
Do you know, I think I rather pity Miss Hope. 
Depend upon it, Mrs, Gardener will make her see 
she is unwelcome.” 

‘© Well, it’s a little hard on Mrs. Gardener,” 
persisted Lal. “The General’s pension dies with 
him. Jack will want all his income, and those 
six girls could have done very well with a big 
legacy from Lady Hetherton. The old lady 
might just as well have adopted one of them.” 

“T suppose J am an old lady, Lal; and, I 
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assure you, the constant companionship of one of 
the Misses Gardener would drive me frantic.” 

“They’re not bad girls, mother, only a little 
noisy.” 

“They are noisy and fast,” cried Lord Lor- 
raine, “more like men; but, there, I need not 
complain of the Gardeners. I daresay the next 
mistress of Coombe Lorraine will be quite as 
bad. If George’s mother were a barmaid, his 
wife can’t be very much,” 

“Not a barmaid,” corrected Lady Mary. 
‘ She waited at some dining-rooms,” 

“ Tt’s quite as bad.” 

“And George may not be married,” werft on 
Lady Mary. “ Remember how young he is.” 

“Bless you, my dear, folks marry younger 
than that in the rank of life he’d be in. What 
is it, Lal?” as the Captain smiled. 

“Only, uncle, I think you worry yourself 
needlessly. If George Dare were alive, you'd 
have found him by this time.” 

Lord Lorraine shook his head. 

“ 1 believe he is alive. Most likely the mother 
married again, and the boy was brought up in 
name of her second husband. I only wish, for 
your sake, Lal, the matter could be cleared up ;” 
ani with that he left the room. 

Lionel glanced at his mother. 

“Then he’s heard nothing. I never like to 
ask. Doesn’t it seem hard, old lady? The heir 
to Coombe Lorraine may be earning his living as 
a clerk at a pound a week, and thinking himeelf 
lucky to get it.” 

“It’s very hard, Lionel. _ Your uncle never 
ceases to reproach himeelf that he lost sight of 
poor George’s widow and child. With only one 
life between the baby and this place, he sess 
now the folly of it.” 

*‘ T believe you are fretting about me, mother,” 
said Lionel affectionately. ‘‘ Now, once for all— 
don’t. While poor old Geoff was alive I never 
dreamed of coming in for this place, and I’m 
fond of soldiering, so I sha’n’t covet my unknown 
cousin’s good things. Only if he’s hopelessly 
common I hope my regiment won’t be stationed 
in Northshire. I don’t think I could stan 
seeing a parvenu here,” ‘ 

“You speak cheerfully now; wait till you 
want to marry.* You will have to tell your 
future father-in-law the truth, and you will find 
he thinks a great deal of it.” 

“ T don’t think I shall ever marry.” 

His mother looked at him anxiously. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, I never saw but one woman I should 
care to make my wife, and she is unattainable,” 
“ Lal Surely she didn’t refuse you ?” 

“‘T never asked her.” 

“ But if you cared for her—and she were free 
—why must it be impossible ?” 

Captain Dare smiled, and then coloured like a 
girl. 

“ Mother, it’s a shame to tease you. I expect 
you'll laugh at me for my folly, but I'll tell you 
ell there is to tell. I met her in the train last 
September. I don’t know her age, or a thing 
about her, except that she had just lost some 
one very dear to her. I felt there was a secret 
in her life; but, all the same, when we had 
parted, her face haunted me, and ever since that 
I have found myself thinking of her at odd times 
as I never thought of any other girl, and if ever 
I let my fancy picture myself a married man, my 
wife is always my unknown fellow-traveller. 
Now I’m quite prepared to be leughed at.” 

But Lady Mary did not laugh. 

“T think you will meet that girl again, 
Lionel,” she said gravely ; “and@—lI believe in 
love at first sight.” 





(To be continued.) 








A piece of genuine Japanese lacquer costs the 
native artist almost a lifetime to perfect, and is 
produced by hundreds of thin coats of lacquer 
laid on at considerable intervals of time, the 
value consisting rather in the labour bestowed 
than in the quality of the material used. First- 
class lacquer work can scarcely be scratched by a 
needle, 
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CHAPTER XX.—(continued.) 


Kenwarp did not auswer his reflections, save 
by a quickly suppressed groan. He turned away 
and wilfully put the thought from him. There 
was genuine relief in his expression when the last 
act was called. 

That act by no means diminished the impression 
which Nora had made upen her audience, and 
yet there was not that abandonment of self into 
the part that had characterised the others. She 
could not quite forget that it was Nora Colson, 
and not Norma, who spoke those lines, and she 
could not decide why it should be so, Perhaps 
it was that face in the box ; perhaps it was the 
close contact with Kenward that recalled her; 
she did not know. She strove to succeed, and 
succeeded in deceiving all except herself. 

The critics, those who spoke to the public, and 
those to whom the public spoke, said she was 
wonderful ; that her genius almost concealed her 
lack of experience, and that the promise for the 
future had never been excelled. And yet it was 
a very forlorn little picture that she presented as 
Kenward joined her at the rear door, 

He knew that there would be a mob of re- 
porters waiting to interview her as she left the 
theatre, and it was his desire to avoid them, for 
that very possibility had opened a new horror 
before him. The papers would discover the 
shameful secret that shadowed her life, and—he 
dared think no further. 

His face was pale, almost to ghastliness, as he 
led her out to the carriage. A number of men 
and some women were standing outside waiting 
for her. One or two spoke to her, but Chester 
hurried her to the carriage and closed the door 
as quickly as possible without allowing her to 
addrezs a word to anyone even if she had so 
desired. 

“Who were they?” she asked, wonderingly, 
lifting her great eyes to his. 

“ Reporters |!” he answered, almost savagely. 
“ Let them call you a crank, let them say of you 
what they like, but don’t talk to them. They 
will discover—oh, Nora, I wish I could save you 
from it all! I wish I could save you from the 
shame and the humiliation of it all when—the 
truth is discovered ! My poor child! My poor 
child! It is hideously hard upon you !” 

She did not reply. Her head was turned away, 
and a slow pallor had crept into her cheeks. 
There was misery in every line of her beauty, a 
misery so deep and touching that it thrilled 
every fibre of his generous, noble nature, He 
forgot himself, and leaning toward her, he took 
her hand. 

“Nora,” he said, swiftly, “don’t look like 
that! You break my heart! My darling, is 


“Hush !” she cried, almostin terror. ‘ Don’t 
make it harder for me than it already is. I think 
that would kill me!” 

“ But you don’t understand ! It is of my——” 

“T know! I know! But for pity’s sake, don’t ! 
Surely, it is hard enough ! Surely—surely, I have 
borne all that I can! For the love of Heaven, 
don’t add to it! Do you think it would be any 
comfort to me to know that I had brought dis- 
grace and shame into your life? And the know- 
ledge of my lost happiness, the knowledge that 
but for this—oh, Heaven, don’t—don’t! We 
are home! Don’t ever speak to me upon this 
subject again! Don’t ever! Don’t ever!” 

She sprung from the carriage as soon as the 
door had been opened, and preceded him 
up the stoop. She had spoken in a frenzy of 
terror, and she had scarcely recovered from it, 
when she threw open the door of the room in 
which she had known the only happiness and the 
greates misery of her life. 

Her mother, sullen, stupid, sat upon a chair 
near the window, half asleep, while Ned and Lu 
were huddled together upon the sofa, She 
hurried to the side of her small sister, and took 
her in her arms, almost hysterical under her 
recent excitement. 

“You succeeded!” cried Lu, forgetful of all 


. 





save that one supreme event. ‘ Mr. Chester sent 
us a mesrage. Oh, Nora, Iam so glad! So glad! 
Tell us all about it!” 

“There is nothing else to tell. I ama great 
actresj now, Lu! A great actress—do you hear ? 
And I am happy—happy !” 

And then the overwrought sensibilities asserted 
themselves, and she burst into a wild passion of 
tears, her head buried in the child’s lap. 

Kenward stood there in the door-way, looking 
into the leering eyes of the half-sobered mother. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE was no rehearsal at the theatre the 
following morning, and it was not until luncheon 
had been announced that Kenward left his 
room, 

He had not slept, notwithstanding the 
unusual time that he had :emained there. His 
face was a trifle swollen, and about the eyes were 
deep rings that gave evidence of his mental 
distress. 

He smiled a little wearily as his mother’s face 
was lifted to his for a kiss, and then sat down in 
silence, 

“You don’t seem well, Ken,” she said, with 
veiled anxiety. “ What is it, dear ?” 

“Only a little insomnia,” he answered, 
listlessly. 

“Insomnia!” she echoed. “You sleepless? [ 
can scarcely believe it. You are working too hard, 
dear. I wish, Ken—I wish with all my heart 
that you would give it up.” 

It was never in any but that indirect way that 
she referred to his profession, and usually he 
anewered her with an indulgent smile ; but there 
was no smile upon his countenance as he turned 
his head in her direction then. The passion of 
his tone startled her. 

“TI have been thinking of it seriously,” he 
avswered, with as much pain in his voice as if he 
referred to the death of a lovedone. “I have 
been thisking seriously of a trip abroad. The 
season will close in a very short time now. I 
doubt if I can stand iteven untilthen. I believe 
I shall cut it all and go away.” 

She lovked at him for a moment, then leaned 
over and placed her white, aristocratic hand upon 
his. 

“Something has distressed you of Jate, dear. 
You have been suffering, and you have kept it 
from your mother. Ah, my boby——” 

“Don’t!” he cried out. ‘“ Well, then, I have 
suffered—I am suffering—but it is a matter in 
which nothing can help me, except absence. I 
must go away.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“Yes—no. I don’t know. I think my entire 
strength of will has deserte! me. I believe if I 
had the tickets in my pocket, that when the hour 
arrived for the steamer to sail I should not have 
the strength to go.” 

Mrs. Chester did not speak. Her eyes were 
fixed upon her son, and che realized perfectly that 
it was to himself that he had been speakirg 
rather than to her. 

He was looking through the window into the 
street beyond with an expression that would 
have been vacant but for its suffering, yet there 
was something in it which kept her silent. 
There is always something in a deep heart-sorrow 
that brings stillness even to the tongue of sym- 


pathy. ; 

She saw that he had forgotten to eat, and gently 
pushed his coffee toward him. 

“Drink it,” she said. “It will give you 
strength.” 

She watched him swallow it slowly, and then, 
as he rose from the table, she said,— 

“Tam going for a drive in an hour, Will you 
not join me?” 

* He was so grateful to her that she had not 
questioned him that he leaned over and kissed 
her again, 

“It has been a long time since we drove to- 
gether,” he answered, almost wistfully. “ Yes, 1 
you wish it, I will join you.” 

A pleased expression crossed her face, and he 
was glad of his self-sacrifice. 
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He did not forget the appointment ; but when 

the servant came to tell him that the carriage 
was at the door, he put on his hat and coat and 
found his mother at the door awaiting him. 

“Tt is like the old time, Ken,” she said, with a 
fond smile as the carriage started. “TI have felt 
almost as if I have had no son of late. It is so 
good to see you here by my side once more.” 

He did not reply to her. Her words had in- 
voked otber thoughts ; and as he looked out into 
the golden sunlight a deeper shadow stole into 
his heart. 

He loved Nora. Oh, how he loved her! And 
he loved his mother, too. He knew that marriage 
with the former meant eternal separation from 
the latter, for could he ask his mother to receive 
the daughter of the wretched creature whom he 
had seen in the home of the woman he wished to 
make his wife? He had not the right to do it, 
and he knew it. 

His heart seemed to contract with an awful 
acguish. He realized that he never could give her 
up, unless there could be a barrier stronger than 
distance or death between them. 

And then he suddenly realized that he was a 
silent, dreary companion. He had not been with 
his mother enough of late to permit of that, and 
resolutely shaking it off, he turned to her. 

“T believe I am becoming a regular misan- 
thrope, or a hypochondriac, or something equally 
unlovable,” he exclaimed, with a short laugh. 
“Don’t let me worry you with my long face and 
my silence. There! Tell me all the news, and 
let me see if I cannot forget my selfish self for a 
few moments at least. Tell me the latest gossip 
of your world. Who is engaged to whom? And 
who is dead? What woman has betrayed her 


husband? And what are the latest records of* 


the divorce court ? I feel as if I had been out of 
the swim for a century or more. Let me have 
some of the spice from your pudding, won’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Chester laughed. 

“Do you think there is no good to tell, or 
don’t you want to hear it?” she asked lightly, 
humouring his mood, 

“The good cloys after so much fictional honey. 
What has become of that little wretch who used 
to flirt so outrageously in order that sbe might 
see her husband glower at her from a corner, like 
a second edition of Othello? Mrs. Clitheroe, 
wasn’t it?” 

“She is doing it still,” laughed Mrs. Chester. 
“T honestly believe Clitheroe would have smoth- 
ered her with the pillow long ago if it had not 
been for the horror of swinging for it. Fortu- 
nately for us, men think more of their personal 
safety now than they did in former centuries,” 

“And Mrs. Crispin, what of her ?” 

“ The old lady you mean ?” 

“| didn’t know there was a young one.” 

“My dear boy, how perfectly absurd ! And you 
have not been out of the city, either. Pvor, dear 
Mrs. Crispin ! My heart has ached for her. That 
talented son of hers made the most awful més- 
alliance, and she, unable to bear up under the 
scandal that ensued, has gone abroad, no one 
knows where. He was all she had in the world, 
too, Ah, well! his punishment will come. He 
may be living in a fool's paradise, but the awaken- 
ing will come soon enough, and he will suffer all 
the more,” 

She sighed, and Kenward shivered. He fast- 
ened an extra button on his overcoat, and then, 
eeeing that his mother was about to continue, he 
interrupted her. 

“But what of Maggie Westbrook?” he cried, 
with simulated gaiety—“ pretty Maggie West- 
brook? Iremember the time when I was more 
than half way in love with ber myself. That was 
in the old days, when my income was scarcely 
equal to my position in society, and I could not 
afford the luxury of a wife; otherwise pretty 
Maggie might have been your daughter-in-law, 
mother mine.” 

Thank Heaven, she is not!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chester, fervently. “Upon my word, Ken, one 
would think you had been in the heart of Africa 
or the wilds of India for the last half a century, 
trom your ignorance of all that is going on around 
you. Is it possible that you have not read the 


“None of the society and scandal notes,” he 
answered. 
“And you don’t know of the horrible thing 
that has happened to poor Maggie? Why, my 
dear, there has been the most awful time about 
it you ever heard of ! It would take columns to 
tell you ; but briefly it is this: It is an awful 
thing! I always said that nian Westbrook was 
arascal, He might have concealed it for the sake 
of the family ; but he has had a legal separation 

—the cause, presumably, drunkenness.” 

“What ?” 

“Tt sounds hideous, does it not ? And now the 
fact comes out that peor Maggie was not so much 
to blame, after all, for her mother had the same 
failing.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“That her mother drank also. Oh, my dear, 
I don’t wonder that you look horrified! It isa 
dreadful thing to contemplate; and yet it is 
nearly always so. No one could have looked less 
like having inherited drunkenness than did 
Maggie, and yet she is almost a sot now. * People 
were talking all over town even before Westbrook 
applied for a separation. It is the most seldom 
thing under Heaven that the daughter escapes 
her inheritance when the mother drinks ; and yet 
it is the most horrible thing of all the crimes to 
contemplate. Now you don't wonder that I 
thank Heaven you did not marry poor Maggie. 
Why, my goodness, here we are at home! It has 
been the shortest afternoon that I remember in 
ages.” 

Mad was not sorry that the drive was at 
anend. He sprang from the victoria and took 
his mother gently from it. Then, as he was 
about to ascend the steps, assisting her with tender 
courtesy, he suddenly saw a shambling figure 
pause directly in front of them. 

He stopped, and every particle of colour for- 
sook his face. 

It was Martha Colson, and it required but a 
moment for him to see that she was intoxicated. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Chester?” she cried, thickly. 
“This is luck! Won’t ‘you give me some money ? 
That hard-hearted daughter of mine refused to 
give me a penny ; but I know you will give some 
to Nora’s mother, won’t you?” 

He knew that she had lied ; he knew from the 
smell of rum on her breath that Nora had given 
her money ; but anything was better than to stand 
there under those circumstances, with his mother’s 
eyes upon him. He took something from his 
pocket, he knew not how much, and thrust it into 
the outstretched palm ; then pushing her aside, 
led his mother up the steps, his face white as 
death. 

The gesture angered the woman, and turning 
in his direction, she called out, shrilly,— 

“You can puch me out of your swell mother’s 
way, Mr. Chester, but you wouldn’t do my 
daughter that way. I ain’t good enough for you, - 
but she is when her mother is in prison. If you 
think you can come spooning around my daughter 
when her mother is out of the way, and then insult 
her mother when your own is by, you are mis- 
taken. I know all about your making love to 
Nora when I was in goal, and——” 

But Kenward heard no more ; he pushed his 
mother almost roughly ineide the hall door and 
closed it. 

With ghastly countenance and trembling lips, 
Mrs, Chester turned her face to his and placed 
her hand upon his arm. 

“Kenward,” she whispered, “who was that 
woman? and, for the love of Heaven, what did she 
mean ?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


KeEnwarp did not reply. He took his mother 
by the arm, and as gently and courteously as he 
had done before, he ied her up the stairs and to 
her ownioom. He made no effort to escape the 
explanation that he knew must come however, 
when they had once reached the privacy of her 
boudoir, but entering, he carefully closed the door 
after them. 

He went over to the mantel-shelf, and leaning 





newspapers within the last two months ?”’ 


and wrap ; then when it was completed, she ap- 
proached and stood before him. 

Her lips were set curiously, and two tiny spots 
of crimson, that were unusual, burned in either 
cheek. There was a somnolent excitement in her 
manner, and her voice was curiously quiet as she 
repeated her question,— 

“Who was that woman, and what did she 
mean ?” 

“Sit down,” said Kenward, gently, placing a 
chair for her. “I cannot tell you how I regret 
that you have been subjected to a scene such as 
this, and I can only apologise for it by telling you 
, that it shall never occur again.” 

“But who is she—who is she?” questioned 
Mrs. Chester, growing nervcus under the self- 
restraint. 

Kenward hesitated a moment, then in a voice 
whose shame he could not quite conceal, he 
answered,— 

“ Her name is Martha Colson ; but that matters 
so little, after all. I may as well tell you now the 
worst, and that is that her daughter, the one to 
. whom she referred in speaking to us there, is the 
woman—I love.” 

“ Kenward.” 

The words were little less than a scream. If 
be had struck her a death blow without cause, 
she could not have been more wildly horrified. 
And then she settled down into an inanimate 
thing like a white waxen image, save for the 
intense burning of the eyes. She was huddled 
into the seat of the chair, and those fierce eyes in 
that otherwise expressionless face seemed almost 
to consume him. There was a silence between 
them that seemed laden with the horrors of 
purgatory, and then Mrs. Chester spoke again. 

“And that is what has disturbed you ?”’ she 
said, with curious pauses between her words, as 
one who struggled with a terrible mental and 
physical effort. ‘ That is what has made you so 
unlike yourself, fitfully depressed and hilarious. 
It is because you loved that—zirl, the daughter— 
of—such a woman! But you have never thought 
of marrying her? You have never thought of 


“T have thought of it.” 

* Kenward !” 

The single word was the only ejaculation of 
which the unhappy woman seemed capable. She 
still looked upon him with dilated ayes, scarce 
seeming to breathe in the horror upon her. 

He did not take her in his arms to soothe her 
as he had done in the old days. It seemed to 
her that he was standing absolutely alone in this 
terrible sorrow that had come upon him. He 
looked down upon her with that evidence of 
suffering intensified which she had seen in his 
countenance so often of late, and then very 
quietly he spoke,— 

“ The time has come,” he said, “ when perhaps 
it is best that I should tell you. There is 
nothing about Nora of which you could be 
ashamed Fe 

“ For the love of ——” 

* Wait until I have finished. There is nothing 
about Nora of which you could be ashamed— 
except her mother. Unwittingly, unwillingly, I 
have fallen in love with her. I neither knew nor 
suspected it until my heart was gone past recall. 
I have struggled against it and suffered under it. 
There are no words that will describe it. At last 
I determined that in spite of a!l the world I 
would ask her to be my wife. But she weuld 
not let me. She was generous enough, great 
enough to sacrifice her own happiness for the 
sake of my welfare, for that she loves me I am 
quite convinced. Now you know all there is to 
know.” 

“And the daughter of that—woman refused 

ou?” 

wn I did not say so. I said that she would not 
allow me to ak her the question that hovered 
upon my lips.” 

“ But you will never ask it now. After what 
you saw, what you heard to-day, you would never 
ask it now. For the love of Heaven say you 
would not. For the sake of your mother’s love, 
that has never failed you in all the days of your 
life, say that you would not. Dearly as I have 
loved you, madly as I love you now, theall I have 








upon it, watched her as she removed her bonnet 


of life, the light of my soul, the blood of my 
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heart, I would rather see you lying there before 
me, parted eternally by death, than know the 
daughter of such a woman would be your wife. 
She may be all that you have said— she is that, 
or my Kenward would never have loved her ; but 
promise me—oh, for Mercy’s sake, promise me 
that you will never ask her to be your wife. 
Ken, do yeu hear? See! Your mother, your 
mother to whom you owe your existence, to whom 
you owe your life, is upon her knees before you. 
My boy—my boy !” 

But already he had lifted her. Already she 
was weeping upon his breast thefirst tears that he 
had ever caused her to shed. He kissed them 
away, and soothed her as he might have done a 
child. . 

“Don’t!” he whispered. “I had rather die 
myself than cause you this pain. You have 
always been the sweetest and bravest of mothers. 
You have always done only that which you knew 
would be for my happiness and good alone, 
and I promise you that I will not bring a shame 
like that into your life. You shall never be 
distressed with—that woman again if I can 
prevent it.” 

“Then promise me that you will never see this 
girl again. Promise me that you will never hold 
a communication with her of any kind. Oh, Ken, 
I shall never feel safe unless you do, I shall 

“T can’t promise you that, dear,” he said, 
earnestly, placing her in a chair and resuming 
his staud beside the mantel-shelf. “I must 
Bee her every night. There is no help for it, but 


“T shall not feel safe—I shall not feel safe! 
Oh, my dearest, if you would but consent to put 
a barrier between you. If you would but consent 
to take that into your life which no man of 
honour can forget. Ken, you know what has 
been the desire of my life. You know that to 
see you betrothed to our dear Angela would 
bring me more happiness than anything else 
under Heaven. My boy—my boy, make yourself 
safe, and give me joy by knowing of your 
betrothal. Oh, Ken, Ken! if you owe me aught 
for the suffering I have endured in giving you 
your life, if you owe me aught for the care and 
tenderness with which I have guided your young 
years, repay it in this way? It is all that I shall 
ever ask of you. Ken, promise ?” 

She sat there with her hands clasped, her body 
bent toward him, her eyes lifted to his in the 
most earnest pleading that had ever been 
expressed there. He was moved as he had never 
been before. His entire nature was touched by 
her supplication, and thea, at that critical 
moment, the door opened after a gentle tap, and 
Mrs, Chester’s maid entered. 

“Miss Maidwell is downstairs,” she said, 
“and wishes to see you but for a moment, 
madame.” 

‘Say that I will be there at once,” answered 
Mrs, Chester. Then when the dour had closed 
she sprung up and seized her son’s arm. “Go to 
her?” she gasped. “Surely it can be only 
Heaven that has sent her here at this moment. 
Go to her, Ken, for my sake, your mother’s sake. 
Ask her to be your wife. She loves you. She 
= consent. And you will be safe—you will be 
safe!” 

Her tremendous excitement had communicated 
itself to him. She was trembling like a leaf, but 
he was stoical under the almost suffucating 
beating of his heart. He allowed her to push 
him towards the door, avd them suidenly his 
excitement vanished. He seemed to move like 
one inadream. He knew that she had opened 
the door, and then he found himself in the hall. 
He had made no reply to her, but he found him- 
self moving mechanically towards the staircase, 
and he heard the door of his mother’s room 
close, 

But he did not see her fall almost lifeless in 
the very chair in which he had so tenderly placed 
her a moment before. He did not see her hands 
clasp until the flesh was cut by close contact with 
the sharp nails, He did not see her crouch there 
like a guilty wretch, and he did not hear the 
words that left her white lips. 

“Who can she be—who can she be—that 
Creature with the sodden, besotted face? He 


said her name was Martha Colson. Martha— 
Martha ! That was her name, but the Colson was 
not hers. Surely no face, changed by rum, could 
ever be so like, so like. Great Heaven, so like / 
I must know, I must. But how—how! I dare 
not let her suspect— And yet she is likely to 
discover at any moment. An+ if she does, what 
then? I dare not think,” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


ScaRcELY conscious of his own movements, 
Kenward walked in the direction in which his 
mother had pushed him. A darkness seemed to 
have obstructed his vision, and his head swam as 
if under the influence of a narcotic. 

Dimly he realized that in obeying the mandate 
of her who had given him birth he was putting 
behind him every possibility of happiness, every 
hope of love, and yet, in that hour of indecision 
and suffering he lacked the strength to resist the 
force that seemed with hideous insistence, to be 
pushing him over the precipice upon which he 
stood, 

It was not that under ordinary circumstances 
Kenward had not sufficient will to govern his 
own actions. Far from it. He had guided his 
own footsteps almost from infancy with singular 
precision, and with few suggestions from that 
mother who had always depended more upon him 
than he upon her; but in this crisis that had 
come upon him he was like a rudderless ship in a 
tempestuous sea, He was tossed about from 
breast to breast of each surging billow, until it 
seemed impossib'e for the most experienced 
skipper to direct him in any course to safety. 

He stood there at the door of the: reception- 
rvom and looked in, his eyes resting upon the 
beautiful face of the girl whom he had known 
from childhood. 

She had never appeared more cool, more dainty, 
more debonair than at that moment, with the 
delicately tiuted light falling upon her dark face 
and illuminating it in exquisite splendour. 

She certainly did not appear to be a girl whom 
any man would hesitate to make his wife. She 
appeared the grande dame from the crown of her 
dainty hat to the tip of her tiny boot, and no 
woman in society could boast of handsomer pro- 
portions. But Kenward, standing there in the 
door, did not seem to realise any of all that. His 
eyes burned with an unusual fire as they rested 
upon her ; but it was not at all of her as a per- 
sonality that he was thinking. He had come there 
for the purpose of asking her to be his wife, and 
if it had been the housemaid, or the little with- 
ered-up clairvoyant who lived across the way, 
he would have regarded her with just as much 
interest. 

It was of the question he had come to ask that 
he was thinking, if he thought at all, and not of 
the person to whom it would be addressed. 

After all, what mattered it to him, so long as 
it was not Nora, whose presence filled that room ? 
If it had been, he would have gone forward and 
taken her in his arms regardless of the shame 
with which her mother had heaped her life. He 
would have kissed her lips, and his heart would 
have thrilled beneath the warm caress, even as it 
had done at the mere touch of her magnetic hand ; 
but now he was not conscious that he had a heart, 
save in that negative way which demands recog- 
niticn through repulsion, 

He might have stood there indefinitely looking 
at her, thinking in chaotic uncertainty, if she had 
not come forward and put out her prettily gloved 
hand. 

“ What an unexpected thing to see you here at 
this hour,” she said, in that cool, insouciant voice 
that had made her so attractive to many men. 
“ But then it has been so long since I have seen 
you at any hour that it is growing almost neces- 
sary to possess one of your photographs to remem- 
ber how your features appear. If 1 were not 80 
glad to see you, Kenward, I think I should be 
tempted to scold you for deserting me.” 

He heard her as one does in a dream. Her 
voice sounded far-off and vague, and he listened 
intently without catching her meaning. The last 
two words seemed in a measure, to awaken 





him, 





“Have I deserted you?” he stammered, 
hoarsely. “I don’t know. I don’t seem to have 
done anything of late. You must forgive me, 
Angela,” 

She looked at him curiously, and her face 
flushed. A sudden nervousness seized her, 
though she could not have explained it eveh to 
herself. She withdrew her hand from him and 
half turned aside, 


“Yes, I suppose so,” she answered, in- 


definitely. _“ Does your mother know that I am 
here ?” 
* Yes, She sent me to you in her stead in 


order that I might ask you to be my wife.” 

He never could have tuld what possessed him 
to say such an absurd thing. He regretted his 
own brutality with all his heart the moment 
the words were uttered, and it caused an 
abrupt change in his manner, but it was her 
sudden, horrified exclamation that fully awakened 
him. 

“ Kenward |” 

“ Forgive me !” he cried, remorsefully. ‘ You 
must know that she never could have persuaded 
me to do it if I had not—desired it myself as 
well. I did not think what I was saying when I 
made that absurd remark. It spite of the fact that I 
have asked a woman every night of my life to 
marry me for years and years, on the stage, 
Angela, I have never done it in private before, 
and the public rehearsals have not fitted me for 
the part.” 

He laughed almost boisterous!y, but she did 
not smile in return, She looked at him reproach- 
fully, and the half-maniacal laughter faded from 
his countenance, 

“JT am afraid I am hurting you,” he said, 
slowly ; “and that is not what a man desires 
when he asks a woman to be his wife, is it? 
Angela, you and I have known each other for 
many years. Surely in that time we have learned 
enough each of the character of the other to know 
whether we can be happy together in the 
closer union of the marriage tie. My mother 
loves you. There is nothing under Heaven, I 
believe, that could give her greater happiness 
than to see us united, and everything is contained 
in just one sentence frum me—I want you for my 
wife.” 

And then over that dark, majestic head there 
appeared a picturesque, exquisite face framed in 
golden hair, and a voice in Kenward’s heart cried 
out so loud that he feared this girl would hear 
it: “Oh, Nora, how false I am to both myself 
and you!” 

But even if Angela Maidwell suspected that 
cry, she made no sign, There was a soft, 
tremulous smile playing about her mouth as she 
turned her face upward, and her voice never had 
been more musical than as she said,— 

“] will try to make you happy, Ken.” 

“Then you consent ?” 

“Surely you know that I have loved you all 
my life. Iam afraid that I have let you see how 
proud I should be to be your wife.” : 

He was sufficiently aroused to ury with all his 
might to keep the disappointment out of his 
countenance. Another man would have seized so 
lovely a woman as she in his arms and 
smothered her with kisses after so sweet an 
avowal as that, for it was dainty and delicate and 
maidenly. There was almost the flush of the rose 
petal in the sweet, well-tuned voice, but the 
paralysis of suffering had touched Kenward’s 
heart too keenly for him to feel aught but 
despair. 

He drew her to him with a certain cold 
courtesy, and touched her lips with his, and then 
immediately there arose a spectre of desecration in 
his soul. He might have kissed her without 
compuunction had it not been that he had juss 
placed her in the shrine that belonged to Nora by 
right of love ; but it arose between them now as 
the unacknowledged smart doez in the breast of 
him who, while believing in the sanctity of 
religion, yet is betrayed into allowing a blasphemy 
to leave his lips. 

His soul groaned while his mouth endeavoured 
to smile, 

“ Qur betrothal,” he whispered, with a note of 
despair in his tones that would not be quelled. 
“My whole life will be given to trying to prevent 
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your ever regretting it, Angela. Shall we goand 
tell my mother ¢”’ 

Somehow it had all been so different from what 
she had planned, His heart had not turned to 
her and warmed under her love when disgust for 
that other surged into his soul. She had thought 
that he would be so wildly grateful to her for 
that affection that was overshadowed by her 
aristocracy, by her gentle breeding, by her culture 
and high connections, that he would take her 
into his heart and love her with that passion that 
is the tangental offshoot of disappointment. 

She was glad that she was not to remain alone 
with him, and the argument with which she com- 
forted herself was,— , 

“ He is too sore now. I can afford to wait. He 
has spoken, and Iam safe. The rest will come 
with time.” 4 

She looked into his face and smiled. 

“Yes,” she said in answer to his question, “ let 
us go and tell her, I have had no mother since 
my infancy, Ken. It will be very sweet to know 
the love of one now.” 

There was something wistful and heart-sore in 
the tone, It made him, in some unacknowledged 
way, sorry for her. He slipped his arm about her 
waist, and with gentle courtesy assisted her up 
the stairs. He did not speak ; and as they paused 
before the door of his mother’s boudoir, she rested 
her head for a moment upon his shoulder and 
lifted her eyes to his. There were tears in them. 

“ Ken,” she whispered, ‘I believe I love you 
well enough to—to give you—up if you believe it 
will be for your happiness,” 

For one brief moment the temptation came to 
tell her everything ; and then it passed again with 
the knowledge that Nora could not be his wife 
with that millstone round her neck, so he bent 
his head and swiftly kissed the woman who stood 
in her rightful place. 

Then he opened the door and led her in. 

“Mother,” he-said, struggling with the bitter- 
ness that filled every crevice of his being, “ I 
have brought you a daughter. Will you tell her 
how grateful Tam for her love and how happy 
she will make our lonely home when she brings 
her bright, beautiful presence into it? And you 
won't mind if I leave you two here alone—my 
dear mother and her daughter ?” 

He saw them in each other’s arms, and then he 
went out and closed the door, 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

Tue English newspapers were in a state of 
ferment over Miss Nora Colaon, the young woman 
who had proved such a surprise to the old theatre- 
goers of the town. 

The public was most anxious to know who she 
was. Why that should be, what the public has 
to do with the private.life and history of the per- 
son who has happened to please its fleeting fancy, 
what it has to do with the individual, aside from 
her ability to interest and entertain them; was 
aud must ever bea mystery. But the fact re- 
mains the same. Who wae her great-grand- 
mother? Where does she live? What does she 
have for breakfast ? What flower does she prefer ? 
And what is her favourite material for morning- 
dresses ? seem to be questions of the most vital 
importance, and reporters scurry about in endless 
endeavour to settle the momentous questions and 
unearth any other little information, a clue of 
Which they may have discovered. 

But, singularly enough, those same astute re- 
presentatives of the press had never discovered the 
blot upon the maternal side of Miss Colson’s life. 

They told of her quiet little rooms in an 
obscure boarding-house, of the plainness and 
unostentation of the furnishings, of the presence 
of little Lu, the crippled child, and of her 
Worshipful love of her talented sister. They told 
of the hard work and the little tragedy of 
poverty from which they were but just emerging. 
They spoke of the fact of Chester's interest and 
kindly instruction ; but never a word was 
Mentioned of that mother who was the blight 
upon the lives of three of the principal actors 
about whom the articles had been written. 

Each morning Nora took up the paper with 
fear and trembling, and each tinie she threw it 


was something in the world for which she could 
be thankful, after all. 

Kenward called on the second day following 
her real début. He was pale and di-traught. 
There was a look of still misery in his face that 
went to her very soul but they were both very 
quiet when he entered, 

“T tried to see you last night, Nora,” he said, 
in a hard, emotionless way, little enough like the 
kind and winsome Mr. Chester that she remem- 
bered—and loved—so well ; “but you had gone. 
I came to-day because I felt that you would not 
desire to have the matter postponed for another 
day. It is business, you know. I suppose you 
have received offers from several managers by 
this time ?” 

“ Carson and Dickson were here yesterday, but 
I was out. Carson will call again to-day at four ; 
Dickson has appointed to-morrow. Mayfield was 
here this morning. I told him that it would be 
impossible forme to make any arrangements 
before next week.” 

“What terms did he offer?” 

“He wanted to place me under special 
instruction during the summer months, and star 
me next season. He says that he has a man who 
will put up all the capital necessary.” 

“ Who is he—the capitalist ¢” 

“T think the name he mentioned was Langton. 
I don't remember exactly.” 

A sudden scowl crossed Chester’s countenance ; 
his face grew a shade paler, if that were possible. 
He was seated beside a table, with a pencil in his 
hand, and some papers before him which he had 
but just taken from his pocket. He began 
absent-mindedly to draw irregular circles upon 
the back, his lips drawn in and his brows 
contracted in unpleasant thought. 

“Um!” he muttered ; “ Langton ! “ What the 
devil— What answer did you say you gave him, 
Miss Colson ?” 

If she observed the change in name, she mide 
no sign, 

*] said that I could give no answer until next 
week.” ‘ 

“ Which meant——” 

He lifted his eyes suddenly and looked at her 
inquiringly. She coloured vividly, yet replied 
without embarrasment,— 

“ Which meant—until I had seen you.” 

He looked down again and began to draw a 
brownie astride of his circle. There was a little 
pause, then he threw down his pencil, and 
pushing back his chair, thrust his hands deeply 
into the pockets of his trousers. 

“It’s just this way,” he exclaimed, doggedly. 
“There is nut @ man in the whole of England 
with so bad a reputation as Langton. The 
moment that it is known that he is backing you 
—well, half the world will believe the worst of 
you, and the other half won’t interest iteelf at all. 
Have you really left it to me to decide, Nora?” 
“Tf you will.” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake don’t do it! I 
could’t bear to hear them say of you what they 
would be sure to say. You might make more 
money, but——” 

“It is not the money that I care for,” she 
cried, passionately, “I shall have enough even 


“Hush! You have no right to throw your 
future away. A woman with—with the burden 
that you must bear needs all the money that she 
can get for her assistance, But there is no reason 
why you should accept Langton’s offer. It is 
worse than an insult. Now, Gordon is a gentle- 
man. I have had a talk with him about you, and 
he will do everything that is necessary. The 
terms he has offered satisfy me, and if you are 
perfectly willing to trust it to me, I would advise 
you to accept Gordon’s offer without considering 
any other.” 

“T am perfectly willing,” she answered, dully, 
without even questioning the terms. 

“Then if you will read that paper carefully 
and sign it, I suppose we may consider your 
future settled.” 

She took the paper from his hand and read it 
indifferently, She wasa trifle surprised, however, 
as she progressed, and more than one exclamation 


A PERILOUS JOURNEY. 


—0:— 


ALU day the cold west wind had been blowing, 
and as the boys one by one came in from the 
mine, there was growling and cursing suflicient 
to warm one’s ears, if not the freezing air. 

We were a party of the new miners, and having 
made our camp on the territory before the winter 
set in, we were now desirous of holding the claim 
until spring, well knowing that then there would 
be an influx which would at least enable us to sell 
our rights for large profit, even if the workings 
proved to ke of no value. 

Meantime, we were doing all that we could in 
the midst of the cold and snow to test the quality 
of the earth that we controlled. 

There were seven of us, all men grown and used 
to the business, but I will admit that, now the 
mid-winter was upon us and work almost at a 
standstill, the question of provisions began to 
stare us in the face with a steadiness that made 
the oldest and best of us wince. 

So it happened that on this night in question, 
as we gathered about our table, there was*for 
supper simply corn bread, molasses and coffee, 
and some of the younger ones added a sauce of 
profanity, that seasoned the meal more than was 
really necessary. 

“No use cussin’ like that, Bob,” said my 
partner, old Gills, ‘The fact is that you may be 
durn glad to get this grub afore you see better, 
onless some one breaks fer the settlements soon, 
I reckon that this is an old-fashioned winter, an’ 
if 80, we won’t get any one in here fer two months 


“Ef thet’s the case,” replied Bob Tatters, 
“yees may dig a hole an’ plaut me at yer airliest 
convanience, fer I refuse to starve, an’ this is 
starvin’,” 

Giles smiled. 

* My boy,” said he, “when you have lived as 
the major and I did once, on rawhide and pine- 
tree soup for two or three weeks, you will think 
this fare too rich for your blood. However, I am 
willing to have the best if it’s to be had, and I 
will play a yame with any man here to see who 
shall make the trip to the settlements fur food 
for the party.” 

“ Thet’s the talk !” cried Geof Corner. “I'm 
in for you, an’ the best. man wins !” 

After supper, Giles’s game drew three of us, 
and was hotly contested by the light of our glow- 
ing fire until eleven o’cluck, when it befell me to 
be the loser. 

As the boys wrapped their blankets about 
them, it was with a good-night wish that I might 
not lose my way, freeze to death, or be caught by 
the wolves, on my venturesome journey of the 
morrow, but return to them with all the richness 
of the settlements on my pack mules behind me, 
For myself, T lay awake for some time, wonder- 
ing why I had been such a fool as to join in the 
game which had decreed my fate ; for the food, 
so long as it lasted, was good enough for me, and 
I knew the risks of a mid-winter journey for 
nearly seventy miles to the nearest camp. 

Why, then, had I not kept my place by the 
fireside and smoked my pipe in peace, leaving the 
younger men to brave the dangers if they so 
chose? Why ? 

Well, I could not answer, except that I never 
saw a chance to get a quiet grave without trying 
for it, and thus far I had failed. 

As I rolled over I said to myself, “ Good-night, 
old fool! This is the end of your escapades, and 
the last night that you will ever find a roof above 
you, except it bea roof of earth,” and then I 
slept. 

Morning came all too s00n, but I had deter- 
mined to be off early, and before the winter sun 
had yet tinged the distant peaks to the west with 
gold, I had eaten my frugal meal, had bidden my 
friends good-by, and was away. 

I remember the day as if it were but yester- 
day, for the still, sharp cold seemed to impress 
every faculty, and to mentally photograph all 
that met my eyes or entered my ears upon my 
brain. 

The trail was so heavily covered with snow that 








down with a breath of relief, feeling that there 


left her lips. 
(To be continued.) 


I avoided it, and found a new path through the 
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open timber for myself. For the first mile I was 
busy encouraging my animal, who looked upon 
this effort to leave the camp, poor though it was, 
as the greatest of folly. But when I convinced 
him that I was master and that he must go, he 
settled to his work and left me time to look about 
me. 

The air was doubly as clear as in summer, and 
you know that even then it is wonderful—and 
every sound that broke the silence, deep and op- 
pressive as it was, came to my ear with the 
suddenness of the report of a gun. The fall of a 
branch, the whir of a ptarmigan, the swish of a 
jack-rabbit, each brought my heart to my mouth, 
and I found that winter journeying in this great 
wilderness demanded nerve, even though it was 
to be in pleasant weather and without hardship, 

This strain gradually lessened as the day wore 
on, and by noon I was able to ride forward with- 
out disturbance, although still the rare sounds 
that came to me were each as distinct as the note 
of a bell. 

Another thing that somewhat surprised me and 
that I had to watch was the suddenness with 
which the cold took hold of my feet. At first a 
little numbness ; then a few moments of positive 
suffering, and then compurative ease. 

But, luckily, just as I had passed this first at- 
tack and thought that now my feet were all right 
for a time, I had to dismount to tighten my 
saddle-girth, and to my astonishment found that 
I could not stand. 

The fact was that my feet were freeziug, and 
only the chance discovery of it had saved me. 

Before noon I had made the first divide, and 
entered upon the long descent that led to the 
south branch of the river. I hoped to make that 
point before night set in, and therefore urged my 
horse toa faster movement. 

All day I had been watching for the signs of 
man or animals, but except for the delicate tracks 
of the snow grouse, the rabbit or the mountain 
squirrel, the great covering of white lay undis- 
turbed. 

No traces of elk, bear, or wolves met my eyes, 
and I was about to decide that the forest was 
empty and that my night camp would not be dis- 
turbed, as I had feared, by prowling visitors,when 
my horse snorted, threw up his head; and as [ 
glanced through the open timber I saw, not thirty 
rods away, ten ora dozen great grey and gaunt 
shadows slipping along the snow—mountain 
wolves, with their eyes fixed upon me ! 

I was not alarmed, but I was vexed ; for I knew 
that these fellows would hang to me all night, 
and that I should have to keep awake to protect 
my horse, and that did not please me. 

At first I thought of firing at them, but I well 
knew that to kill one would only be a waste of 
time, for I should have to kill them all to be rid 
of them ; and therefore I decided to find a good 
camping spot as soon as I came to the river, build 
a fire and stand them off in that way. 

The long, dim shadows of the coming night 
had begun to darken the forest as I slowly de- 
scended the last bluff to the river, and the chill 
of the evening seemed to make the little canyon 
all the more silent and alone. 

Reaching a spot where there lay quite a quan- 
tity of fallen timber, I dismounted, rubbed my 
animal down and gave him a drink from the water 
obtained through an air-hole; then gathered 
into a pile for the night all the wood possible, 
fed my horse, and sat down to my supper and my 
pipe. 

These duties occupied an hour, and when I had 
reached the pipe, it was full dark, and the roar- 
ing fire threw long, flickering gleams of light into 
tke solemn and silent aisles of the mighty forest 
about me, while far overhead the stars shone as 
brightly as ever the electric lights do in the city, 
for the air was piercingly cold. 

As the hours grew I saw or heard, or both saw 
and heard—-for it was the result of both senses— 
that my followers were somewhere near at hand, 
for my horse would start and snuff and whinney 
lowly, then gaze into the blackness with a great 
terror in his eyes, and Icaught now and again a 
glimpse of a pair of green sparks, or the sound of 
a breaking branch as the brutes moved from side 
to side, but did not dare to come within the circle 
of light from the fire. 





It was not pleasant work, this watching for a 
cowardly foe, but I knew that I must keep it up, 
even though nothing came, 

And so my night passed, with a bit of a doze 
now and then, but with nothing that I could call 
sleep, and when I raked the embers together for 
my breakfast, and looked about me at the early 
day, not a hai- of my friends of the night could 
be seen ; but the ground was tracked like a dog- 
yard, 

As promptly as possible I got into my saddle 
and made my start, for this day’s journey was to 
be greater than that of the day before, although 
it was over better country most of the way, and I 
knew thatit would be late enough by the time 
that I could reach Potter’s ranch, where I hoped 
to find the food that I was after. 

Again the morning was fine, and I pushed on 
with the satisfaction of good weather, although I 
soon found that I missed the sleep which I 
should have had the night before, and often I 
caught myself nodding, and even reeliug in my 
seat. 

The trail ran along the side of the foothills, at 
times descending into the bottoms, then again 
climbing steeply up to cross a ridge ; and the 
snow was not deep except in spots. 

There was no sign of wolves anywhere, and I 
congratulated myself that they had given me up. 
Doubtless this was so, for the wolf, although a 
cowardly brute, still has some sense, and the pack 
that had beleaguered me the night before had 
probably come to the conclusion that a live man 
and a fire, especially as thin a man as I, were too 
dangerous a combination for them, and had 
turned their attention to other game. 

By noon I had covered more than half the 
remaining distance, and after a very short rest, I 
pushed on, hoping to gain the ranch before dark. 

At about four o’clock I rose the last ridge that 
lay between me and my objective point, and as I 
reached the top, and rode where I could overlook 
the lower country, I saw the trail, winding below 
me and swinging around the spur of a distant hill 
to the little valley beyond that contained Potter's 
ranch. 

There was not three miles more of travel, and 
as I looked the ground over I thought that I 
could see how I could save at least half a mile by 
descending the hillside through the fallen timber, 
rather than to follow the trail that ran around it. 

My horse was a mountain animal, and u-ed to 
rough ground, and I felt that he would agree 
with me in thinking every step saved well worth 
the trouble of the needed care as to where to put 
his foot. So turning aside, I directed my course 
towards the valley without regard to the path, 
seeking only to select the most open parts of the 
slope in my descent. 

Probably I was very foolish thus to risk a fall 
at the very end of my trip, and, as one might 
say, with the goal in sight, but I was tired, and my 
horse was so too, and I only thought of reaching 
the ranch quickly. 

All went well for a little while, and T began to 
congratulate myself on my good judgment on the 
short cut, when we found ourselves in the midst 
of the worst entanglement of fallen trees, broken 
branches and upturned roots that I ever en- 
countered, and, to add to my troubles, the ground 
was bare of snow, very steep, and was almost all 
of it smooth rock, with not enough of earth to 
give the horse a foothold, 

With all the care that I could exercise, I strove 
to work slowly out of this, but, slipping and 
groaning, my horse seemed each moment to lose 
confidence in himself and in me, and just as I had 
decided that the only thing left to do would be to 
dismount and try to retrace my steps there came 
a sudden slide, a fall among the rough branches, 
and then a tremendous crash, and I felt myself 
hurled from my seat, plunged headlong into the 
mass of trees and roots, and a stinging pain went 
through my left leg just above the ankle. 

Striving to rise, I sank back with a groan—my 
leg was broken! And to add to my troubles, I 


saw my horse, wild with fright, plunging through 
the fallen timber, with snortings and whinnies of 
pain, until he reached the open ground, and then 
at a furious gallop go careering down the plain 
and out of sight. 

Here was a fix. Dismounted, with a broken leg 





and no horse, nor the means of sending word of 
my condition to the ranch, now only a little way 
off, I still saw that I was in good chance to freeze 
to death before I might expect to be rescued. 

Naturally, my first thought was for my gun, 
which hung at. my back, and I pulled it around 
after some trouble, to find that it was all right, 
but that the cartridge-belt had been torn off, and 
all the shots I could command were the five that 
were in the magazine. 

My impulse was to fire my gun, hoping to at- 
tract some one from the ranch ; but a moment's 
thought, and the remembrance of the last night, 
made me hesitate to waste even a single shot. I 
might need them all. 

I looked about to see if I could with safety start 
a fire, but the fallen timber lay so thickly that I 
decided to take the chance of freezing rather than 
to burn to death, at least until I was colder. 

The night was fast coming on ; already the sun 
had disappeared behind the western ridges, but a 
full moon would shortly illumine the earth, and 
the darkness did not frighten me much. 

I calculated that my horse would run to the 
ranch, for he would find the trail as soon as if I 
were on his back, and then I hoped and expected 
that some one would come out to search for the 
missing rider ; for a frontiersman would know 
from the appearance of the h@rse how lately he 
had been ridden, and, knowing that, would expect 
to find the master not far off. 

With this hope to cheer me, I waited. My leg 
did not pain me, partly from the fact that I lay 
in a half-recumbent position avd very still, and 
partly, I suppose, because it was so cold that I 
could not feel the pain if it were there. 

Slowly, and yet all too swiftly, the night fell, 
and the woods behind me grew black. But: the 
moon spread a golden light over the little valley 
below so strong and clear that I could see almost 
as well as in the daylight. 

For perhaps two hours I lay, growing colder 
each moment, and all the time watching the trail 
in the valley in hopes of succour, without seeing 
a living thing. 

Then, just as the cold had become so severe 
that I was again debating the question of a fire, 
let the result be what it might, I heard the 
distant sound of a horse’s feet, and straining my 
eyes, I saw, coming from the opposite direction 
from the ranch, a rider moving slowly dewn the 
trail. 

Instantly my courage rose, and I was gather- 
ing my strength for a yell, when I noticed that 
the rider was a woman, and before I had 
recovered from that surprise, I also saw that her 
horse was just able to drag one foot after the 
other, and that she looked each moment behind 
her, as if fearing something that followed. 

I strained my eyes into the moonlight, and 
saw the horse stagger, fall, and the woman slip 
from her seat and kneel at his side a moment. 
Then she arose and seemed to look about her, as 
if unacquainted with the trail. 

What could it all mean? This woman could 
not help me, for she needed help herself ; but if 
she but knew it, the ranch was less than a mile 
from where she stood, and once there she could 
send me all the help I needed. 

Again I was about to call out, when I heard 
her cry aloud, and peering downward, I saw her 
on the other side of her fallen horse, gazing into 
the dimness behind her, and at the same moment 
there appeared out of that dimness, and crawling 
into the quiet, silvery sheen of the moonbeams, 
an enormous mountain lion, who dragged himself 
slowly toward the cowering woman, his long tail 
waving, and his whole figure gathered for the 
fatal spring. 

All was plain to me now. This woman had 
travelled far, and this beast had followed, fright- 
ening her and her horse, urging them until the 
horse had given out, and now the woman was his 
victim. E 

My blood ran chill for an instant ; then the 
old habits of the hunter anl the woodsman 
steadied my mind and hand, and almost before I 
knew what I was doing, my gun was at my face, 
my eye ran along its bronzed barrel, and just a8 
the beast concentrated all his efforts for the final 
spring, I pressed the trigger. 

Pithe shot must hove hoon over five hundred 
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gards, and a plunging one at that, but I had 
unconsciously made the needed allowances, and 
the leaden ball caught the wild beast in the air, 
pierced him through and through, and with a 
half-uttered cry, he fell dead. at the very feet of 
the horror-stricken woman. 

I suppose she ought to have fainted, according 
to all rules of good breeding, but she did not. 
She only cried out with surprise, and when I 
shouted to her, she replied in the most sensible 
manner. 

I was soon able to tell her where I was and 
what I wanted, and also to direct her how to 
reach the ranch. It seemed that she was on her 
way thither, but did not know the trail well, and 
was not aware that she was so near. 

In an hour three of Potter’s men were at my 
side, and in less than an hour more [ lay on a cot 
in Potter’s ranch. It did not take long to set 
my leg, for every hunter is a doctor as well, and 
while I lay recovering, another man returned to 
my camp with the needed supplies, 

The woman proved to be Potter's sister, who 
had been at a neighbour’s house some four miles 
away for a few days, and who was returning 
home. She had been followed by the mountain 
lion, and her horse had given out at the wrong 
moment, 

I know one thing—that no better nurse ever 
cared for a sick man, and as proof of that fact I 
engaged her permanently to look after me, sick 
or well. 

I have never regretted the bargain, and, 
therefore, I regard the shot that saved us both as 
the lucky shot of my life. 








RHODA’S VENGEANCE. 


—:0:— 

“THE most picturesque spot I have ever seen 
in my life,” said Claire Conyers. ‘‘A square 
stone house, all overgrown with woodbine that 
has turned crimson with the first autumn frosts, 
and standing all alone in the leafy wilderness, 
And a beautiful woman, dressed in white, with 
the face of a young girl and the silver hair of an 
aged crone, sitting on the step, with her lap full 
of ferns and mosses and autumn leaves. And I 
think, Fritz, she must be crazy, for she looked at 
me in the oddest way, withuut answering when 
I spoke to her.” 

“T dare say, my dear, it’s some old woman out 
nutting,” said Mr, Conyers, as he pared one of 
the great crimeon-cheeked peaches that were 
piled in a basket on the table and flanked by a 
glass pitcher of cream. 

“T shall go then, and sketch the place, to- 
morrow, if I have time,” said Mrs, Conyers, 
enthusiastically, “I never regretted anything so 
much in my life as that I hadu’t my portfolio 
with me this afternoon.” 

The landlord who had just brought in a big log of 
moss-fringed wood for the open fire, looked-at the 
landlady, who was brushing crumbs off the 
lavender - scented table-cloth. The landlady 
looked back at her husband. 

“Tt’s Rhoda,” said he. 

“Of course it’s Rhoda,” nodded she. 

. And who, may I venture to ask, is Rhoda ?” 
questioned Mr. Conyers. “ Superb peaches these, 
my dear,” 

“Well, sir, everybody hereabouts knows 
Rhoda,” answered mine host. ‘She's been crazy 
this ten years,” 

“I thought so,” said Mrs. Conyers. “ Poor 


thing! And why do they let her wander about 
at large?” 


“Oh, ma’am, she wouldn’t harm a fly,” inter- Mon. And once Miss Nelson got Rhoda up there 


posed Mrs, Middleton ; “and she can’t breathe 
free inside of four walls, can’t Rhoda. They did 
put her into the asylum one while, but she pined 
herself to death, there. She wouldn’t ha’ lived 
1X months, the doctor said, if they hadn't took 
her out again,” 

"Then she has not alwaye been insane ?” 

Oh, bless your heart, ma’am, no, Ten years 
4g0, she was the brightest, puttiest girl in all the 
country. She used to come here summers, when 
the house was full of boarders, and help around. 
Everyone liked Rhoda.” 


“But what was it that destroyed the poor 
thing’s mental balance ?” urged Mrs. Conyers. 
The landlady drew her chair up to the table. 
“T'll make bold to sit down, ma’am, and tell 
you all about it,” said she. “It made a good 
deal of talk hereabouts at the time, and it always 


powder-magazine in that queer dress, with the 
flowers and autumn leaves and wild berries in her 
hair.” 

“Tt is a powder-magazine, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. There was a great manufac- 
turing company here once, but it was ruined in 
the panic of 1837, and there’s not been an ounce 
of powder in the place for fifty years. It’s a 
picturesque old ruin, ma’am, as you yourself 
observed, and artists like to sketch it. There 
used to be picnic-parties there, ma’am, before— 
but I declare, I’m getting ahead of my story.” 

And, leaning her plump, comfortable elbows 
on the table, Mrs. Middleton went on,— 

“Ten years ago we had the most successful 
summer season that ever we knew ; the houses 
were crowded—and some of the young gentlemen 
tourists actually camped out in the barn o’ nights. 
And Rhoda was here helping me—the belle of 
the village, one of my young gentlemen guests 
called her—and somehow it grew into a_by-word. 
And, if coaxing and flattering could turn a girl's 
head, Rhoda’s was ina fair way to be turned. Not 
that I can accuse her of flirting, or carrying on— 
that wasn’t Rhoda’s way—she just went quietly 
about her business and never said nothing to 
nobody. But I could see that she liked Mr. 
Manby ; and Mr. Manby was just the one of the 
whole tribe and generation of ‘em that I could 
wish she hadn't liked. You see, ma’am, there’s a 
difference in people, and for all he made such a 
fuss over her, I could see he was as cold as a 
stone and as hard as adamant. 

“Things went along smoothly, however, until 
Miss Nelson came from London—Miss Nelson, 
with her trailing silk dresses and diamond rings 
and hair built up in curls and puffs and frizzes. 
Some folks like that style; I don’t. But Miss 
Nelscn was very rich and very fashionable, and 
the minute I saw her and Mr. Manby together, I 
knew that poor Rhoda’s reign was over. 


“*The idea of making such a commotion over 
a mere servant !’ says Miss Nelson. ‘To be sure 
she’s pretty, but so is a china doll !’ 

“*T beg your pardon, Miss Nelson,’ says I, 
‘but Rhoda is nota servant. She’sa neighbour’s 
daughter,’ says I, ‘and she kindly does me the 
favour to help me a little at busy times, bein’ 
I've no daughter of my own.’ 

** And Miss Nelson put’s up her gold eye-glass 
and stares at meas if I was an escaped wild 
animal, 

“Really !’ says she. ‘How very gratifying 
to know !’ 

“ And off she saunters, with her head held up 
in the air like a queen’s, 

“The very next week she asked Rhoda to go 
up to the stone tower with her. Rhoda didn’t 
want to go, but Miss Nelson had a domineering 
way with her, and the girl could hardly refuse. 
“* There’s a picnic going up there to-morrow,’ 
says Rhoda. 

**T know it,’ says Miss Nelson, ‘but I don’t 
want to see the place in a crowd. And you've 
nothing else to do, Rhoda,’ 

“So Rhoda went, all in a new white dress with 
blue ribbons, for I think she half hoped to see 
Mr. Manby up there, being as he spent a deal of 
time sketching around the stone tower. He was 
an artist by profession, was Mr. Manby. 

“But he wasn’t there on this particular after- 


like a mouse in a trap, she commenced her wicked 
taunts, telling her how unmaidenly she was ; how 
bold it was to accept Mr. Manby’s compliments ; 
how little he meant by ’em, and all that sort of 
thing, until the poor girl was fairly stung to the 
quick. 

“She was sitting on the doorstep of the tower, 
Rhoda was, and Miss Nelson was inside, leaning 
against the narrow casement, so the sun shouldn’t 
touch her roseleaf complexion, when Rhoda 
started up. 





will as long as Rhoda wanders around the old j 


‘What right have you to insult me? When you 
know that Reginald Manby loves me!’ 

“ * He loves me/’ said Miss Nelson, stripping a 
wild rose of its leaves and flinging them down on 
the grass below. ‘ And—listen, Rhoda Burton— 
he returns to London to-night, to ask my father 
for my hand in marriage. And I aloze of all his 
friends am going to the train to see him off. 
Now, Rhoda, you know all. I have neither pity 
nor compassion for you. Your own boldness and 
folly have brought this upon you, and you deserve 
to suffer |’ 

“* You are going to the train to bid him god- 
speed?’ said Rhoda, slowly. ‘No, Miss Nelson, 
you are not. The last face Reginald Mauby shall 
see iu this place shall be that of the girl he has 
trifled with and deceived.’ 

“ And Rhoda closed the huge oak door and shot 
the outside bolt across its rusted fastenings with 
a strength that was almost superhuman. 

“Girl, shrieked the heiress, ‘how dare you 
serve me such a trick as this? Open the door at 
once !’ 

“Not until I have bidden Reginald Manby 
adieu,’ said Rhoda, with a mocking laugh. And 
away she sped down the heights, heedless of Miss 
Nelson’s cries and entreaties, 

“You may wonder, ma’am, how I know all this. 
Rhoda herself told me—told me after the mists 
clouded her poor brain for ever—and she told it 
in such a way that I could fairly hear and see 
everything for myself. 

“But both girls had lingered longer up on the 
mountain side than they had any idea of. Before 
Rhoda could reach the little station—the trains 
were anew thing then in our part of the country 
—the train was moving off, and Reginald Manby’s 
face at one of the windows was all that she 
could see. In her blind haste, Rhoda’s foot caught 
in the steel rail, the iron cow-catcher flung her 
on one side, and she fell with her forehead against 
the edge of the freight platform. All the porters 
supp2sed she was killed ; but she wasn’t. 

“They carried her back to the hotel—carried 
her insensible and bleeding from the temples. 
And that night one of those tempests of rain and 
storm set in that we sometimes have in mid- 
August—a tempest that lasted three days. No 
one could stir out, and all that time Rhoda lay 
at death’s door, unconscious and silent. 

“ But in the thunder and lightning and driving 
rain of the third night, sense and reason came 
back to the poor chi!d, and she started up among 
her pillows. 

“** Where is Miss Nelson ?’ said she. 

*** She’s not at the hotel, dear,’ says I, sooth- 
ingly. ‘And Middleton thinks she must have 
made up her mind at the last minute to go to 
London with Mr. Manby.’ 

“*T know where she is,’ said Rhoda, with a 
shudder. ‘She is up at the Powder House.’ 
“We thought she was dreaming until she told 
us all. 

“*Three days and three nights!’ she wailed 
out. ‘Oh, go, someone, and see after her!’ 

“ Andin all the storm, my husband and two 
men climbed the steep mountain-sides with lan- 
terns, and approached the Powder House. Aud 
of all eerie places, my husband says the Powder 
House, in a thunder-storm at midnight, is the 
eeriest ! 

“Well, ma’am, they opened the door, and there 
lay Miss Nelson on the floor, dead, her teeth 
nearly meeting in her own arm, and her face all 
distorted by some horrible spasm. Whether she 
died in a convulsion or starved to death, no one 
knew, and no one ever will know. 

“And all the time my husband and the men 
were gone, Rhoda was telling me the story. 
“*WasI very wrong, Mrs. Middleton?’ says 
she. ‘I only meant to keep her there until I 
could see and speak to Reg. And, oh, if you 
could hear how she taunted me !’ 

“*¢ Lie still, my dear,’ saysI; ‘lie still and 
don’t talk, or you'll bring on the fever again.’ 

“ But just then there was a noise and bustle at 
the door, and, worse luck it was wide open. 
Rhoda started up, and the lantern-light shone 
full on Miss Nelson’s dead face as they carried 
her by. 

“ And from that moment to this, Rhoda Barton 





“*How dare you talk so to me?’ says she. 


has been*insane, ma’am., She wanders round and 
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round this Powder House, looking for some one, 
and her wanderings will never be over until she’s 
dead, It’s a sad story, ma’am, and everyone is 
sorry for poor Rhoda. As for Mr. Manby, I have 
never seen him since, and I never want to. And 
now, ma’am, I think the moon’s high enough for 
you to get a good view of the little brook in the 
ruins,” 

And Mrs. Middleton bustled out, with a sus- 
picious moisture in her eyes. 








FACETLA. 


“Tr I refuse you what will you do?” she 
asked. ‘Propose to some other girl,” he 
answered. “Then I accept.” 

“ WHERE are you going to spend thesummer ?” 
“Somewhere where I shall not have to spend 
anything else.” 

“T wouLDN'T mind my wife’s having the last 
word,” said Mr, Meekins, “if she would only 
hurry up and get to it.” 

“ How cool poor Smithereens was before the 
dynamite exploded,” ‘“ And he was collected 
afterwards,” 

Mrs. Brace : “ Yes, our dinner service is all 
over one hundred years old.” Mrs. Plaine; 
“ Lor’, now ! Can’t you afford no new dishes ?” 

Epira: “Mr. Verisopht said my image was 
photographed on his mind.” Ethel: “Yes, 
photographs are usually made on blanks.” 

He (pleading): ‘ Would you love me if I were 
rich?” She: “I can’t say as to that; but I'd 
probably marry you.” 

Joccers : “I hear you got a nice round sum 
from Scribblers for your latest poem.” Rimer: 
“Yes, a nice round sum ; something like this 

Lavy Hacais (the mother of three daughters 
to let): “Ido pity you poor bachelors in town. 
How do youkiil time?” Bachelor Sly: “Club 
m” 

Bricuton.—She (fishing in the usual sickeaing 
way): “ Will you love me when I am old?” 
The man with whom she has contracted to 
marry: “My darling, Ido love you !” 

Bournmouta Pier.—She: “ You ask me to 
marry you. Can you not read your answer in 
my face?” He (putting his number nine shoe 
in it, as usual) : “ Yes; it is very plain,” 

HE (a desirable, and therefore vain, two-legged 
male): “I couldn’t think of marrying a girl who 
was my social inferior.” She (ambiguously) : 
“T’m sure you couldn’t.” 

3ALL IN THE WeEst-END.— Lady: “ Ah, there 
is Mrs Le Scady. Do yousee her? She is right 
in the swim, you know.” Her Cavalier (with his 
eye glass): “ By Jove: She dresses for it.” 

“May I make a confidant of you?” “ Why, 


certainly!” ‘ Well, I’m hard up, and want fifty 
pounds.” “ Youcan trust me; I am as silent as 
the grave. I have heard nothing.” 


“ ARE these eggs fresh?” asked the guest, 
suspiciously. “ Just laid, sir,” said the waiter ; 
and then he added, under his breath, “on the 
iable.” 

Farr Youne Visitor: “ And now will you kiss 
me good-bye, Alfred?” Small boy does so 
timidly. “Oh, don’t be afraid ; kiss me again 
and put your arms around my neck like a man.” 

Appticant: Yes, madam, I wish to secure board, 
but I must inform you that I am a vegetarian, 
madam.” Mrs. Slimdiet: “Oh, that will be all 
right. You will not be expected to eat the meat. 
None of the others ever do,” 

SERVANT (to his master, a very young doctor, 
who is at a banquet): “ Come home quickly, sir. 
There’s a patient waiting for you. (Aside.) I’ve 
locked the office door on him so that he can’t 
escape.”, 

Smita: “I met a man to-day who told me I 
looked like you.” Jones (fiercely): ‘‘ Who was 
it? If I can find him I'll knock him down,” 
Smith (calmly): Don’t trouble yourself; I 
knocked him down at once,” . 


Rustic EnpEavour —“ What are you trying 
to raise here?” asked the traveller, And the 
farmer looked up from his work just long 
enough to reply : “ A mortgage.” 


“ Wuy in such a hurry?” said a man to an 
acquaintance. “Sir,” replied the man, “I have 
bought a new bonnet for my wife, and I fear the 
fashion may change before I get home.” 

“] vHrnk I shall bring up my boy to follow 
the sea for a livelihood.” “Why have you settled 
on that?” “It seems to be the only industry 
in which one is not expected to begin at the 
bottom.” 

“T HOPE you don’t mean to intimate that I 
can’t keep a secret.” ‘Certainly not, my dear,” 
replied her husband in a mollifying tone. “I 
don’t know whether you can or not, I never knew 
of your trying.” 

Buppine Dramatist: “Have you been able 
to make use of my new play?” Callous Man- 
ager: “We have already used it. We found 
it available fur the snowstorm scene in the second 
act of our great melodrama,” 

TRAVELLER (taking out a well-filled cigar-case) : 
“Pardon me, but have you a match?” Seedy 
Individual (suggestively): “Yes; but I have 
nothing to smoke.” Traveller: “Then you 
won’t need the match, Thanks.” 

Guerst: ‘Say, waiter, are you positive taat 
this is wild duck Iam eating?” Waiter: “ Oh, 
yes, sir; so wild, in fact, we had to chase it 
around the back yard for fifteen minutes before 
we could catch it,” 

His Fare.—Mr. Dude: “I was thinking how 
much I resemble your carpet—always at your 
feet, you know.” Miss Sly: “ Yes, you are very 
much like my carpet, I am going to shake it 
soon.” 

Bosss: “I want to join that swell club of 
yours. Do you think they will take mein?” 
Dobbs : “ Well, [ should say so. They took me 
in for over £5006, and I'd be willing to give as 
much more to get out even.” 

WEEDER (producing cigar-caxe): “ Have one, 
old man?” Touchstone: ‘“ What are they?” 
Weeder: “Eh? Cigars.” Touchstone: “Thanks 
—thought they might be those things you've 
been smoking.” 

Tus story is about twins. The nurse-was 
giving thema bath. Later, hearing the children 
laughing in bed, she said: “ What are you chil- 
dren laughing about?” “Oh, nothing,” replied 
Edina, “only you have given Edith two baths 
and haven’t given me any.” 

Frienp : “ But isn’t that a queer place to have 
a club—at the railway-station !” Mr. Subbubs : 
“Tt may seem strange to you ; but as we spend 
most of our time at the station waiting for 
trains, we thought it would bea good plan to 
locate our club here,” 

‘WELL, Charlie,” said the nurse the other 
day to a nine-year-old boy, “you're an uncle 
now. You’ve just had a little nephew.” “Is 
that so?” said Charlie, with a blasé air. “ Well, 
I suppose I'll have to give the little beggar a 
present.” 

“Witt you kindly shut that door behind 
you?” requested a busy city man. “ Yes, cer- 
tainly. I always do,” said the new-comer, “ Ah, 
that’s just my luck!” remarked the city man. 
“T always ask those who always do, and every 
one I don’t ask leaves it wide open.” 

Youne Lapy: “Why do I get so nervous 
when I play before an audience?” Professor 
Von Thumpp: “Sympathy and magnetism, my 
tear young lady; mind acting on mind, you 
know.” “I don’t see how.” ‘“Eet ees ver 
simple off explanation. De nervousness and 
restlessness and weariness off de gompany affects 
yourselfs,” 

A SCHOOLMASTER, after “an uupleasantness ” 
with some of his big boys, entered the school- 
room next morning to find confronting him on 
the blackboard in large letters : “Our teacher is 
a donkey.” The school held its breath, auti- 


cipating a combined cyclone and earthquake, but 





the philosophic pedagogue contented himself 
| with adding “driver” to the inscription, and 
| opened the school as usual, 


left home?” 





He was Ricut.—“ What a mendacious duffer 
you are, Phibbs?” said Dibbs. “You said this 
was an orphan asylum, instead of which it is an 
old men’s home.” “ Well, you go in and look for 
an old man who isn’t an orphan. You won't 
find him.” 


“JT pon’? think Mr. Bunker is much of a 
conversationalist,” observed Miss Elder. ‘“ Well, 
he called on me last night,” replied Miss Young, 
as she carelessly twirled a new ring on the third 
finger of her left hand, “and I found his 
conversation quite engaging.” 


Boarper Hiaerns (to the landlady): “Can 
you tell me, Mrs. Hathaway, the difference 
between martyrs of old and your boarders!” 
Landlady (colouring up): ‘ A good deal, I hope. 
But what is it?” Boarder Higgins: “The 
martyrs were brought to the stake and burned ; 
but now the steak is burned and brought to u:,” 

Visitor (picking up the baby): “So this is 
the baby, is it? Bless his little tootsie-wootsies, 
Kchee! Watch me poke um’s ribs.” The 
Baby: “Mother, will you kindly inform me 
whether the deplorable condition of this person 
is due to permanent dementia or spasmodic and 
intermittent insanity ?” 

Wastep Irony.—‘ Who’s ‘that downstairs, 
Jane?” “Some friends of mine, ma’am.” 
“But you had some friends yesterday, Jane!” 
“Yes, ma’am.” “And on Monday night!” 
“Yes, ma’am.” “Don’t you think you had 
better have a regular day at home each week !” 
“Thank you, ma’‘an. That will be very nice!” 

“ See here, I thought you said this horse you 
sold me last week had no fear of steam-rollers ?” 
“ No, mcre he hasn’t.” “ When I was out riding 
yesterday afternoon he began to cut up when he 
saw a steam-roller approaching, and tried to dash 
right into it.” “ Well, if a horse was afraid of a 
steam-roller he wouldn’t want to run into it, 
would he? He’d try to run away from it.” 

GranpMa (to young hopeful, who has been 
an hour with her, and has not yet received an 
invitation to take any refreshment): “ Dordie, 
what did your mother tell you just before you 
Dordie: “ Danma, the last thing 
she taid to me was, ‘Dord, my child, be careful 
and don’t eat too much cake.’” The cake was 
soon forthcoming. 

“Let me alone,” said Kate; “see if I don’t 
make some man give me a seat.” Selecting a 
meek-lookiug gentleman with the married air 
about him, she walked up briskly and exclaimed : 
“Why, Mr. Smith! I’m so glad to see you. 
What’s that? Take your seat? Oh, no—well, I 
am tired, I won’t devy.” “ Ah, itis you, Mary, 
is it? Did not suppose your mistress could spare 
you on washing day. You must be tired. Sit 
down,” said the meek-looking gentleman, with « 
twinkle in his eye. Kate gets the seat, but 
somehow she feels that the meek-looking gentle- 
man is not beaten at all points. 

Some years ago a Rochester clergyman, in 
baptizing an infaut, paused in the middle of the 
service to inquire the name of the infant, to 
which the mother, with a profound courtesy, 
replied, “Shady, sir, if you please.” “Shady!” 
replied the minister ; “ then it’s a boy, and you 
mean Shadrach, eh?” ‘No, please your rever- 
ence, it’s a girl.’ “And pray,” asked the 
inquisitive pastor, “how happened you to call 
the child by such a name?” “ Well, sir,” re- 
sponded the woman, “if you must know, our 
name is Bower, and my husband said a3 how he 
should like her to be called Shady, because Shady 
Bower sounds so pretty,” 

DirFERENCE OF Oprnion.—As Sims Reeves 
finished singing ‘‘ Cume into the Garden, Maud,” 
one night, amidst thunders of applause, a geatle- 
man turned to his neighbour and shouted, 
“Tsn’t that grand, magnificent, beautiful ?” To 
his astonishment the reply bawled into his eat 
was: “ Well, I dunno, mister, but to my way of 
thinkin’ yon mon’s a gradely fool for axin 
Maud, or any other young woman, to come to 
th’ garden gate expectin’ to find him by his-self, 
when he knows as th’ row he’s kickin’ up W! 
his howlin’ ’ll waken all the people within half 
a mile, and fetch ’em out to see what all th 
bothe:’s about,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Or the 8,152 students in Switzerland’s univer- 
sities, 432 are women, 


Lorp Wousetzy, “our only general,” is 
below medium height, and slender and lithe of 


frame. 


THE Queen always sends congratulations to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on his birthday. 


Princess BEATRICE owns some lace that once 
belonged to Catherine of Aragon, and has worn 
it on special occasions. 

Tue Duke of York never goes cycling. His 
Royal Highness does not like it, but his brother- 
in-law, Prince Francis of Teck, is a great 
wheeler. 

Prince Grorce oF GREECE speaks most 
excellent English, in fact, he might easily be 
mistaken for ao Enylishman. The Czarevitch, 
on the other hand, is thoroughly Russian. 

Tuk friendship bet ween the Duchess of York and 
Lady Eva Greville began some years ago, and was 
greatly strengthened when the two girls were 
abroad together for a long stay with the Duchess 
oi Teck about two years ago. 

PrinckE Francis or Txck’s regiment, the 
Royal Dragoons, is going from York to Dublin. 
The regiment is often called the Dublin Life 
Guards, as it has been stationed in the Irish 
capital oftener than any other cavalry regiment, 

Youne Prince Arthur of Connaught is’ taking 
lessons in swimming at Southsea. Brooke, the 
instructor, who has saved a good many lives, is 
the Prince’s tutor, and his Royal pupil is making 
such progress as to delight his father. 


Tue Duke of York is shortly to be made a , 


Privy Councillor, when he will have to be sworn in 
in the usual manner, The sons of the Sovereign 
are born Privy: Councillors, and they are merely 
“introduced” into the Council, and are then 
“declared” sworn by the Sovereign. 

Princess May received from the ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain, a lovely peacock feather brooch 
in diamonds, the eye being formed of one large 
emerald surrounded by amethysts. The Princess 
was charmed with the gift, and wore it at the 
ceremony. 

THE coat, the vest, the shirt-front, the collar, 
the tie, the straw hat, borrowed from the mascu- 
line wardrobe, are accomplished facts, and the 
girl of the period can, at least as regards her 
upper gear, dress herself from her brother’s 
portmanteau, 

MemBers of the Royal Family who have seats 
in the House of Lords do not sit with either 
political party. They invariably take up their 
position on the cross-benches, the usual course 
adopted by peers who wish to be considered as 
independent of party ties, — 

Princess May and her fiancé both looked 
somewhat tired and pale during the last few 
days of their engagement. It is difficult to 
realize the amount of downright hard work 
which fell to the lot of both of them during 
those sultry summer days. 

Tue largest rough diamond that has ever 
been found in Africa, weighing nine hundred 
and seventy carats, has just been reported in 
London. It was found in the Jiigersfontein 
mine, and isa blue-white stone. Some idea of 
the size can be imagined when it is com- 
pared with the Koh-i-noor, which at present 
weighs about one hundred and two and a half 
carats, 

Nove of the Royal visitors to England who 
came to the wedding have made a more favour- 
able impression upon those with whom they have 
been brought into contact than the Czarevitch, 
who has displayed the utmost amiability, savoir 
jcire, and readiness to be pleased. On the other 
hand his Imperial Highness has been delighted 
with his visit, and has expressed his desire to 
return to our shores for a more prolonged stay 
48 soon as it can possibly be arranged. He 
recognised in generous fashion all those who 
have contributed towards making his little 
holiday 80 agreeable, 


STATISTICS. 


Centrat America has ninety active volcanoes, 

A SINGLE tobacco plant will produce 360,000 
seeds. 

THE occupants of a balloon at a mile high com- 
mand a radius of 96 miles, 

A SINGLE codfish produces more than a million 
of eggs in a season. 

THE human heart is 6 in. in length, 4 in. in 
diameter, and beats an average of seventy times 
per minute, 4,200 times an hour, 100,800 times 
per day, and 3,681,720 times per year. So, ina 
life of eighty years, the heart beats 300,000,000 
times, 





GEMS. 


Epvcation is not only the giving of informa- 
tion, but the developing of power. 

Irsome people would stop worrying about the 
past, and worry a little about the future, they 
would improve their chances of success. 

Ir you can’t be exactly in time be a little 
ahead of it. The world has little use for the 
fellow who is always late. 

Catm and temperate enjoyment is the utmost 
that is allotted to man. Beyond this, we struggle 
in vain to raise our state ; and, in fact, we de- 
press our joys by endeavouring to heighten 
them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ictna Cakes.—Perhaps your icing is too hard 
when you put it on—that would make it fall off 
—try it a little softer, at least the first coating, 
though it can’t be very soft. If you rub your 
cake over with a very little flour first that would 
help it. 

Custarps.—Beat up two eggs, mix in half a 
pint of milk, sugar to taste, and some vanilla, 
lemon or nutmeg flavouring. When well stirred 
pour the mixture into a buttered basin, cover 
with buttered paper, and steam in a saucepan of 
boiling water, which should come about half way 
up che basin, for half an hour. 

Mincep Sprnacu.—Pick over a peck of greens, 
freeing them from roots, faded leaves, etc., and 
wash them perfectly clear of sand. Put them in 
a stewpan with a cup of boiling water and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, cover and cook fast for twenty 
minutes, Drain and chop rather five, stir in two 
spoonsful of butter, then press them into a bowl 
or other deep dish which has been wet. Over- 
turn this on a hot plate, and the shaped greens 
are ready for the table. 


Lemon Puppine.—One oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, 
1 tablespoon sugar, 1 teacup milk, 3 eggs, rind of 
llemon, Put the butter and flour in a saucepan, 
and mix with aspoon. Add the milk. Stir till 
it builsand gets thick. Take from fire and stir 
in the sugar, then the yolks of the eggs one by 
one, then the rind of the lemon grated, then the 
whites beaten up stiffly. Put ina well-buttered 
and sugared tin shape, and steam 20 minutes. 
Make sauce with the lemon juice, 1 teacup water, 
1 teaspoon corn flour, 1 tablespoon sugar, juice 
lemon. Alittle colouring is an improvement. 
Mix in enamelled pan and stir till boiling. 

Ick CreaM.—Take four breakfast cups of milk, 
two tablespoons cornflour, 41b, sugar, one tea- 
spoonful essence of vanilla. Beat the milk and 
add to it the cornflour wet with a little cold 
milk. Let it boil, then stir in the sugar and the 
vanilla, and set it aside to get quite cold, then 
freeze it. Any other flavour may be added in- 
stead of vanilla. Lemon or strawberry, or a 
tablespoonful of chocolate may be boiled with 
the cornflour, and it is good for a change. The 
cream may be made with skim milk, and an egg 
put in well beaten up, after it has boiled ; that 





makes it a little yellow, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WASHABLE wall-papers are now manufactured, 
TWELVE thousand microbes, strung in a line, 
would make a procession only one inch in length. 


said to be naturally quite unable to bark. 

A Lion has been known to leave a tooth 
mark on a solid iron bar. 

PaPER has been made of almost everything, 
not exceptivg iron, 

WHEN a bee, wasp, or hornet stings, it is almost 
invariably at the expense of its life. 

Ir the eye of a newt is put out, another one 
is soon supplied by rapid growth. 

No woman has entered the Cunvent of St. 
Catherine, on Mount Sinaia, for 1,400 years, 

THE plum pudding was unknown in England 
until the middle of the last century. 

THE Moors of Arabia and Spain were the first 
to display coloured globes in drug-store windows, 

In 1313 a lamb was worth 58; two dozen 
eggs, 3d. 

Foe has been known to explode during earth- 
quakes, 

JAPAN is taking most enthusiastically to the 
kindergarten, 

Roman epicures kept oysters till putrid, then 
ate them with honey. 

A speck of gold weighing the millionth part 
of a grain may be easily seen by the naked eye. 

SouTHERN Pacific locomotives will soon use for 
fuel, bricks made of coal dust and aspbalium. 

In 1720 the first clocks were introduced, to be 
placed in churches, the hour-glass having been 
previously used, 

It is believed that crocodiles live to be hun- 
dreds of years old, The Egyptians embalmed 
them. 

Tue drummers of the Austrian Army have 
been armed with the regulation rifle. This adds 
4,904 available fighting men to the army. 

Tue present Sultan of Morocco is descended 
from an Irish girl, who became a member of the 
then royal harem more than a hundred years ago. 

Durine the sieges in the twelfth and two 
following centuries, flaming arrows were dis- 
charged from the crossbows into the beleagured 
town. 

Horticu.turists tell us that the orange was 
originally a pear-shaped berry about the size of 
a common wild cherry. Its evolution is due to 
1,500 years of continuous cultivation. 

A JAPANESE inventor has patented a device by 
which every member of the parliament may 
record his vote by pressiug an electric button at 
his desk, 

Youne women of Germany have a superstition 
that if they bury a drop of their blood under a 
rosebush, it will ever after easure the experi- 
menter a pair of rosy cheeks. 

Tue Roman houses and palaces were so im- 
perfectly lighted that in many living rooms the 
inmates were forced to depend on lamps by day 
as well as by night. 

Tue old-fashioned dictionaries derive “luncheon” 
from “ nuncheon” or “nooashun” the refresh- 
ment taken at noon, when labourers desist a while 
from work to shun the sun, 

Tae most northern town in the world is Ham- 
merfest, Norway. Here the sun remains above 
the horizon for two months in the year, From 
this fact Norway is called “ the land of the mid- 
night sun,” 

REEDS were in common use some fifty years 
ago in the North of England for addressing brown 
paper parcels. They givea bold, strong writing, 
such as no quill or steel pen can give. The com- 
mon bullrush with a thick head was the reed. 

A SUPERSTITOUS idea of the Middle Ages still 
exists in many parts of England, that when the 
death of a person is imminent, the fastening of 
the door of the death chamber hinders the de- 
parture of the soul from the body, thus making 





final dissolution doubly painful, 


Russia possesses a breed of dogs which are 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. S.—No personal knowledge of it. 
Poor Perer.—Consult a local physician. 
AurReD.—Dogs in a wild state do not bark. 


A Constant ReapeR.—No doubt your occupation is 
the cause. 

Distracrep.—We should advise you to apply as out- 
patient to the infirmary. 

An Appreciative Reaper.—It can make no difference 
to you in any way. 

Lewis.—A paste of earth and water is a valuable ap- 
piication. 

Herman.—Your best plan is to consult a veterinary 
surgeon. 

Erse..—All that is necessary is to use plenty of soap 
and water every day. 

Dova.as.—The first public races were established by 
Tames I. 


Gertrupe.—No hard-and-fast rule can possibly be laid 
down, so you must use your own discretion, 


Gypsy Maip.—The rights and duties of guardians are 
similar to those of parents. 


Jxrssiz.—We fail to discover any reason at all for ask- 
ing our advice. 

Jacx.—A letter addressed to the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, will reach. 


Larertrs.—You cannot us: it without paying the duty 
of a guinea a year. 


Dovstrut Oxe.—You are not liable for the value of 
the window accidently broken by your child, 


Artuur.—Sparkling champagne was firat made by 
Petrus Perignon, a monk, who died in 1715. 


Eva.—The next ‘‘ World’s Fair” is projected to be held 
in Paris in the year 1900, 


Puzz.tep Amy.—You are entitled to the share your 
mother would have taken were she alive. 


WILrREpD.—Large, wide-spread nostrils are said to 
show ample lungs and good health, 


Hyacixtu.—Good players of the harp are said to be 
the scarcest of all musical performers. 


Litrte Lv.—A tablespoonful of ammonia to a quart 
of water is the very best method of cleaning windows. 


Srumpy.—We do not understand the first part of your 
question. Sleeping in gloves will bave the desired 
effect. 

KATRLEEN.—Jewellery that has been worn, or is in 
ase as a personal ornament, may be admitted free of 
duty. 


DistresseD MaBeL.—We cannot see you have the 
Jeast ground for your ideas, and the sooner you give 
over imagining troubles the better. 

Grecor.—It is entirely a question of evidence, and as 
the agreement was not put into writing, the evidence 
will probably be contradictory. 


MorieLt.—The gentleman to whom you are engaged is 
the only one to be consulted as to the propriety of your 
demeanour in society now or at any future time. . 


Roy Duncan.—A good plan is to surround it with 
charcoal. This has been known to sweeten it even when 
already tainted. 


Frank FairFax.—The young hatched from them do 
not become possessed of that peculiur property until 
after the first transformation. 


Tep.—To obtain the advantages of the copyright in 
America you must have simultaneous publicatiuns in 
both countries. 


Joce.yyx.—If taken internally by mistake, sweet oil 
and castor oil should be at once administered in large 
doses, and a medical man sent for. 


Eo1e.—The best fly-paper is called papier moure. It is 
well saturated in arsenic and put aside in dry sheets ; 
when damped, the flies alight upon it, sip it, and die. 

Prerty Litr.Le Hovusemaip.—You are not liable for 
accidental breakages. Of course, if you have done any 
damage intentionally, you are liable for the value of the 
articles broken, 


Rosr.—They generally receive the gift for some chari- 
table act, or fur some special services rendered to the 
Church or to society. it is believed that the family of 
tie possessor of this jewel will never die out. 


Giapys.—Men who marry sisters are in courtesy 
called brothers-in-law; but in point of fact they are 
brothers-in-law to the sisters only. They themselves are 
not related by the marriage. 

Georcie.—Shellac is used for fastening indiarubber 
tyres on bicycle wheels, by first heating the rim of the 
wheel and then applying the gum. Some heat it with a 
blowpipe as they attach the rubber. 


Kartuie.—Vinegar and salt will clean the black crust 
eff sheet-iron frying-pans, but they should be thoroughly 
scoured afterward with sand soap, or any good scouring 
soap. 


Inenr.—Our present corset is a fairy web compared 
to one dating from the middle ages. This was a work 
of art in its way. It was of wrought iron, and would 
h e done credit to the greatest Flemish metal workers. 





Bryan.—The chances of the Duke of Edinburgh ever 
succeeding to the throne are Ss remote at this 
moment; including the two children of the Duchess of 
Fife, there are eight lives between him and the throne. 


Sprper’s Master.—Common salt and a little carbon- 
ate of soda—say a teaspoonful of salt and half a tea- 
spoonful of soda with each meal—will help to fatten 
the dog. Also give him as much new milk as he will 
drink. 


CuarEence.—The great Pitch Lake of Trinidad covers 
99 acres and contains millions of tons of so-called pitch. 
This is in reality a mixture of asphalt and oil, which is 
continually oozing up through cracks and crevices be- 
neath the pressure of the strata of rock above. 


Svstz.—Mushroom juice, two gallons; pimento, two 
ounces ; cloves, black pepper, mustard , and ginger, 
of each, bruised, an ounce; salt, one pound; shalots, 
three ounces. Gently simmer for an hour in a covered 
vessel ; cool, strain, and bottle. 


8. E. R.—Originally ‘‘raspberry” was called ee = 
berry,” from the very rough and raspy nature of the 
leaves. Both this and the strawberry were brought to 
market strung on slender straws. This, probably, sug- 
gested the name of strawberry. 


SrepHanie.—Try oiling them Lyrae ond around the 
sole where it joins the upper. If this does not answer, 
bore, with a tiny awl, two or three small holes through 
the lower layer of the sole and insert a drop or two of 
oil, in fact, as much as the tiny hole will absorb. 


Marira.—The pupils use a blunt pen, writing upon 
blue paper. The impression is transferred to a leaf of 
biotting-paper placed under the blue leaf. The raised 
letters thus produced are ectly sensible to the 
touch, while those on the blue sheet are distinctly 
visible. 


Turopora.—Shake it lightly so that the gores fall into 
the correct position. Then, holding it with the - 
against the stick, pass the left hand lightly down the 
whole length of the silk, preparatory to folding. Then 
nothing beyond a few turns of the hand will be required 
to give it quite a professional appearance, 


“HOPE ON, HOPE EVER!” 


‘* Hore on, HOPE EVER!” Earth is not so drear, 
Nor life a comfortless and empty dream ; 
The darkest clouds that gather o’er us here 
Are not the harbingers we sometimes deem ; 
For, lo! how brilliant the returning ray, 
As one by one their shadows pass away ! 


“ Hope on, hope ever!” Is thy heart bereft 
Of all that rendered life once dear to thee? 
Amid the wreck the quenchless spark is left, 
Whose light, though feeble, shall thy beacon be. 
Though death's cold hand some kindred tie may sever, 
Still let thy motto be ‘“‘ Hope on, hope ever!” 


‘* Hope on, hope ever!" Weary and oppressed, 
Care’s pallid seal stamped on thy sunken cheek, 
There is a haven of eternal rest, 
Whose sacred joy no mortal tongue can speak. ~ 
Look upward in thine hour of dark despair— 
Hope points to heaven, and drops her anchor there. 


F.C. 


Datsy or Kitpare.—(1.) The indentures should be 
returned at the expiration of the apprenticeship. (2.) 
We should say the 5th. (3.) This would be a matter of 
arrangement between the parties. (4.) No. (5.) We 
—— of nothing for your hair. You write a very neat 
hand. 


PercivaL.—The present dress coat was the result of a 
compromise. The ordinary surtout or “frock” coat 
being found on occasions inconvenient, it was the prac- 
tice to fasten back the lapels to two buttons at the back, 
with the result that in time the same were cut away 
altogether, and the coat eventually made without them. 


Mary.—Branches of the eucalyptus tree in rooms or 
windows will banish moths and flies from the rooms. 
Acetic acid sprinkled about will have the same effect. 
[t would also be worth while to try essence of pepper- 
mint upon them, as it quite stupefies and kills bluck- 
beetles. These are all 38 remedies, unlike the 
arsenical papers sold for killing flies. 


Myosotis.—There are too many so-called gentlemen 
who give the ladies, to whom they pay attention, to 
understand that they are matrimonially inclined when, 
on the contrary, they have no idea of abandoning their 
bachelorhood. It may be that the gentleman in ques- 
tion does not consider himself well enough off to marry 
at once. 


Recoir.—There is a legend current in Normandy to 
explain the fact of February only having twenty- t 
days. In his youth, February was said to have been an 
incorrigible gambler. On one occasion he was playing 
with his comrades, January and March, when, having 
nothing else to pay his debts, he presented them each 
with a day. 


Lavra.—Put five quarts of the last of the milk into a 
pon: with two tablespoonfuls of rennet. When the curd 

produced, break it with the skimming-dish. Let it 
stand for two hours; then turn it on a cheese-cloth and 
allow the whey to drain. Break the curd a little, and 
turn it into a vat, with a two-pound weight upon it. 
After twelve hours take it out and bind a fillet round it. 
Turn it every day from one board to another till dry, 
cover it with clean dock leaves, and put it between 
pewter plates. In warm weather it would be ready for 
use in three weeks, 





L. Z. Y.—It has been the subject of much conjecture. 
In an ordinary way the bird begins to crow after mid- 
night, and also crows about daybreak, with one inter- 
mediate effort. It is thought there is some connection 
between the times of crowing and the minimum tem. 

ture of the night, and it has been remarked that 
= ore rain the crowing will continue almost the entire 

y: 

May.—It is sometimes as hard to keep servants up to 
their work as it is for the mistress to do it herself ; but 
the young wife should not get discouraged ; if she fail 
at first, better results will follow, if they find her firm 
in her determination to keep everything in the order it 
should be. Each member of the family should try to 
co-operate with its head in maintaining the proper man- 
agement of the household. 


Davip.—Eels are taken by spearing while they are 
lying in the mud at the bottom of Sven, or then may 
be caught in baskets or pots to which access is easy but 
from which departure is difficult. Elder flowers attract 
them. Night lines, on which several hooks are attached, 
sunk by a stone and the lines fastened to the bank. 
ae entrails of fish, flesh, or fowl will serve as bait in 
this case, 


Sreruanie.— The honey-comb part of tripe is the best, 
It should be well boiled, that is, until it is very tender ; 
then cut it in pieces about six inches square, and let it 
be quite cold; roll the pieces cornerwise; tie them with 
a thread; dredge them with a little salt and mace; roll 
them in eggs and crumbs; fry in fat to a nice brown; 
serve with a gravy of drawn butter, with a little tomato 
catsup boiled in. 


L. H. E. D.—Paper was in use in Egypt as far back as 
2300 B.c, and not merely, as old Pliny thought, from 
the time of Alexander the Great. The ancients, it a 
pears, knew more about pens and inks than they usually 
have credit for. The Greeks made silver and other 
metallic pens, and Latin manuscripts show a great 
—v of inks—red, purple, green, blue, silver, and 
gold. 

Oxtvia.—Young thrushes should be kept warm, and 
should be fed with raw meat, cut small, and bread 
mixed with hempseed, well bruiséd and softened in 
milk. When they are able to feed bee ser a 
them lean meat, cut small, and mixed with or 
German paste. Let them have as much sun as possible, 
and keep the cage dry, but give them plenty of water 
for bathing and drinking. 


Tom.—It is said that during extreme hot weather one 
is practically safe from sunstroke if he has his hat lined 
with yellow. What there is in that particular colour 
which offseta the scorching rays of the sun is not defi- 
nitely known, but such is the case, and in India and 
other tropical countries travellers invariably carry yel- 
low-lined sunshades, and have their hats and coats, too, 
lined with yellow. 


Sran_ey.—Use three pounds of common salt and one 
pound of black oxide of manganese. Mix these with as 


‘much water as will form a paste. Put the mixture into 


a retort, and add two pounds of oil of vitriol, previously 
diluted with four pounds of water. the gas intoa 
solution of one pound of common pearlash or eleven 
ounces of caustic potash in six pounds of water. The 
retort may be placed after a short time in hot water, to 
extricate the remaining gas. 


L. M. N.—The wasps are the original paper-makers. 
They have very powerful jaws, considering their size, 
and scrape bits of wood or fibre toa pulp, masticating 
it thoroughly, then smooth it into thin sheets. There 
are wasps nests ten or twelve inches in diameter that 
are made of successive layers of material so like ordi- 
nary paper that it may be written on with pen or pencil. 
From a study of the industry of this insect came the 
first suggestion of paper making. 


JuL1a.—To a piece of butter the size of an egg put 
half a pint of boiling water; stir it until it melts; add 
half a pint of milk, half a cupful of good yeast, a little 
salt, and flour enough to make a stiff batter ; set it to 
rise until all of a foam. Beat up two with a large 
cupful of fine white sugar ; beat this into the batter ; mix 
in flour enough to make a dough; add one cupful of 
dried currants, a little nutmeg, and set it to rise again 
until light. Make the dough into small cakes, place 
them close together in pans, let them rise again until 
very light. Bake them about half an hour. When 
done, have ready a spoonful of milk and molasses 
mixed; with a paste brush, brush over the buns while 
hot, and set them back into the oven to dry for two or 
three minutes. Mix this at night; in the morning put 
in the eggs and sugar, at noon the currants, and make 
the dough into cakes; then set them to rise until time 
to bake for tea. 
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